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But to us as we are busied with the creation of adequate 
institutions, and of a society rich in its satisfactions and 
generous in the freedom, solidity, and happiness of its 
culture, the supreme question is not the date of our 
arrival but the right direction of our progress,—is not 
the precise hour of the harvest but the soundness of our 
tillage and the wisdom of our sowing. Few of the great 
problems of human development, as we have before 
observed, have ever been finally “ solved.’ That our 
own problem should be thus “solved” is perhaps unnec- 
essary. Yet to us it is supremely necessary that this 
problem should become in us no occasion of our indus- 
trial and political undoing. . . . If it yield us, as we 
proceed, less and less of political cynicism and of spir- 
itual despair, and something more of social confidence 
and intellectual power, then in the larger view of things 
our problem is solved already. 


Epcar GARDNER MurpPHyY 
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Co-operation and the New Leisure 


Joanna C. Colcord 


I 


INCE the days when Technocracy held 
out to the people of America the entic- 
ing prospect of a future in which we should 
work only sixteen hours a week and have 
the rest of our time to ourselves, there has 
been much talk, and even some back-chat, 
about what the new leisure is going to mean. 
NRA, with its thirty-hour working week, 
has lent new impetus to conjecture—for the 
argument can scarcely be said to have 
crystallized anywhere into a definite program. 
Some people maintain that leisure is a 
good end in itself; that we are too busy 
anyway, even in our free time; that if we 
learn to loaf, it is well; for by that road we 
shall learn to dream and to enlarge our 
souls. The wisest man is he who spends a 
portion of his time jest a-settin’. 

These are the individualists, who have 
escaped the deadly uniformity imposed upon 
most of us captives of civilization. They 
have infinite inner resources of their own; 
they are able to meditate, or anyway to 
ruminate ; they often fish up surprising gems 
of wisdom out of the depths of their contem- 
plation; they are conversationalists and 
raconteurs without a peer. They are at 
home on Russian Hill or the Left Bank. 
You find them combing forgotten beaches in 
the South Seas, keeping lookout on the fore- 
castle heads of tramp steamers, or sitting 
about the stove in country grocery stores. 
Don Marquis is their celebrant in verse: 


Noah an’ Jonah an’ Cap’n John Smith, 

Fishermen an’ travellers, narreratin’ myth, 

Settin’ up in Heaven all eternity, 

Fishin’ in the shade, contented as could be! 

Spittin’ their terbaccer in the little shaded creek, 

Stoppin’ of their yarns for to hear the ripples 
speak ! 

I hope fer Heaven when I think of this— 

You folks bound hellward, a lot of fun you'll miss! 


But one instinctively knows that they are 
born, not made, that way; and that no pos- 
sible combination of circumstances could 
turn a country full of nervous Americans 
into that pattern. The contemplative idler 
is a constructive, not a destructive, individ- 
ual; he is the salt in our dish, but we do not 
want, nor are we likely to have, too much 
seasoning of this sort. 

Other lovable folk are the riders of hob- 
bies. It is a marvel to them how anyone can 
be perturbed about an access of leisure. The 
prospect of a limitless future spent in col- 
lecting and arranging things is beyond ex- 
pression blissful. Let everybody find him- 
self a hobby and all will be well. 

I know a man who went cold-bloodedly 
about selecting a hobby—and it worked. 
Threatened with tuberculosis, and with six 
months’ idle time on his hands, he drew up 
specifications. His avocation would have to 
be based on applied science, but must be an 
artistic application thereof. It had to allow 
scope for creative ability, and possess a 
literature. He settled upon—of all things !— 
cookery; and did he learn the culinary art? 
He did, and he still practices it, though re- 
covered and back at directing a large-scale 
educational enterprise. To a person of his 
turn of mind, the New Leisure presents no 
problems. Nor does it to researchers, 
archeologists, historians—students who want 
the game and not the name. They will be 
well content with all the freedom that can 
be attained from the drudgery of earning a 
living ; but whether their pursuit of the sub- 
ject nearest their heart can be called a 
leisure-time activity is another question. 
To them, the restricted working week pre- 
sents no quandary—it will never exist. We 
salute them enviously, and pass on—for 
theirs is not the problem of the multitude. 
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II 


Some serious thinkers who profess great 
concern about the welfare of the working 
classes—to which they seldom belong— 
visualize a future in which idleness will have 
softened and vitiated our national fiber. 
They are oppressed by a foreknowledge that 
their fellow citizens will lack the ability to 
assimilate free time healthfully ; but instead 
are going to waste it in slothfulness and vice. 
The same arguments that used to be ad- 
vanced when increased wage-scales were 
under discussion have been furbished up and 
trotted forth anew. They boil down to a 
deep-seated distrust in humanity—in the 
ability of the average man to control his 
own expenditures, apportion his own time, 
decide his own way of life, so as to further 
his own interests and those of society. The 
oniy program that the proponents of this 
view advance is a negative one, however. 
Turn back the clock; don’t let’s have any 
New Leisure. It will be bad for people— 
and simply horrible for profits! 

Others, aware of the corrosive effects of 
aimlessness and the dangers involved in the 
close relationship that has often been found 
to exist between commercialized recreation 
and commercialized vice, are anxiously con- 
sidering how this degenerating force can be 
curbed. They wisely feel that the promo- 
tion of healthful, non-commercialized recre- 
ation is the strongest weapon to use. No 
doubt about it, the “ recreation people,” the 
“ character-building group” will have a big 
contribution to make and a huge program 
to carry out, when the New Leisure shall be 
actually upon us. 

Still others, disturbed by the woeful lack 
of reflectiveness which the American people 
display, are turning their thoughts to the 
field of adult education. When people 
actually have the time to acquire knowledge, 
the wistful lack of it which so many of them 
feel will drive them to seek it in increasing 
numbers. Experience in setting up classes 
and discussion centers for the unemployed 
has shown beyond a doubt that this is true, 
and that a hunger for learning, for true cul- 
ture, lurks in many unexpected spots. In 
Utah, where the adult unemployed were 
given an opportunity to organize their own 
groups and choose their topics for study, 
while vocational subjects like motor me- 
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chanics, household management, or farm 
accounting were in the ascendant, there were 
many calls also for courses in dramatics, 
appreciation of English literature, and art. 
Education, both vocational and cultural, will 
have a field white for the harvest—when the 
New Leisure shall have arrived. 


Il 

This comprises, I think, about all that has 
been seriously advanced as a program for 
filling in the time that is to be handed us. 
Is it an adequate program? Are we doomed 
to become robots for x hours a week, and 
trivial self-amusers for the remaining y 
hours? Or will some of us seek in our free 
time the solitary pursuits of contemplation, 
research, and hobby-riding, while the more 
gregarious of us flock to the public stadia, 
develop our bodies in games and dancing, 
acquaint our sheltered skins with the benefi- 
cence of sunlight, crowd the halls and work- 
shops of learning, and patronize the munici- 
pal theaters and movie houses when it rains? 
Surely we shall do all those things—some of 
us all the time and all of us part of the time; 
and what a grand world it’s going to be! 

But I maintain that there is a deep-rooted 
something in America which for want of a 
better word I shall call practicality, that will 
not be satisfied with this program alone. 
There has been so long a connection for the 
human race between what we do and what 
we are able to own, that most of us need to 
feel a direct relation between our activities 
and our standard of living. To a practical 
people, there is something a bit remote about 
spending the major part of our time, how- 
ever blamelessly, either in wholesome amuse- 
ment or in the pursuit of culture. Americans 
are an energetic, enterprising folk ; conscious 
self-development embarrasses them. Their 
material wants are quite without limit—and 
we need not fool ourselves, as the Techno- 
crats attempted to fool us, that along with 
the short work-week we are going imme- 
diately to have incomes that will provide all 
we can possibly wish to consume or to pos- 
sess. With leisure on their hands, indus- 
trious American people are going to use 
some part of it to produce things that the 
family can use, and thus set free more of 
the cash income to buy what can only be 
made in factories or produced in other coun- 
tries. If Americans run true to form, born 
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tinkerers as they are, we shall see more and 
more ingenuity applied to meeting simple 
needs through home industry, and more and 
more of the cash income diverted to the pur- 
chase of luxuries—clothing, machinery, ob- 
jects of art, and manufactured gadgets. And 
you will not be able to stop this process 
even if the ridiculous step were taken of 
passing laws to make it illegal to raise a 
garden, keep bees, or have a power-driven 
turning-lathe out in the shed! 

There exists in our midst not only native 
ingenuity, but skills handed down through 
generations. 

Take the case of Attilio, of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. He had been brooding so long over his in- 
ability to find work that his mind was beginning to 
give way. Learning that he remembered the art of 
making a special sort of carved chair, which his 
father and grandfather had in Europe made before 
him, the relief worker who was in touch with 
Attilio’s family provided tools and material, a 
sample chair was constructed, and sold readily. 
Now he is able to maintain his family, by produc- 
ing an object which is both useful and uniquely 
lovely. 

The New Leisure may restore to us 
beautiful hand-made articles in common use, 
such as our own forefathers lived with; and 
may add those “immigrant gifts to Ameri- 
can life” about which Allen Eaton has so 
feelingly written.’ 

If I am right about all this, industry and 
agriculture (particularly of the truck-farm- 
ing variety) will have definite competition 
to meet from people set free from the neces- 
sity of spending all their days at work for 
wages. Both will be affected in different 
ways, and will have to adjust their products 
to those which people cannot satisfactorily 
produce for themselves. There will be con- 
siderable traffic in goods home-made or 
home-grown, both by direct sales and by 
barter ; for our people like well to trade and 
“cc swap.” 

If these processes of home industry go on 
entirely on an individualistic basis, some- 
thing like the “ swapping posts ” and barter 
markets which have sprung into spasmodic 
activity in various places, will probably be 
sufficient to meet the need of some place of 
exchange. But one ventures to hope that a 
higher degree of co-operation and interde- 
pendence may be developed than this would 
indicate. 


1Immigrant Gifts to American Life by Allen 
Eaton, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1932. 
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Our forefathers proceeded on the individ- 
ualistic basis. Every spare moment was 
filled with varied occupations. Alice Morse 
Earle mentions (in her Home Life In 
Colonial Days) a diary written by a young 
girl of Colchester, Connecticut, in the year 
1775. Her name was Abigail Foote. She 
set down her daily work, and the entries run 
like this: 

Fix’d gown for Prude,—Mend Mother’s Riding- 
hood,—Spun short thread,—Fix’d two gowns for 
Welsh’s girls,—Carded tow,—Spun linen,—Worked 
on Cheese-basket,—Hatchel’d flax with Hannah, 
we did 51 lbs. apiece,—Pleated and ironed,—Read 
a Sermon of Doddridge’s,—Spooled a _ piece,— 
Milked the cows,—Spun linen, did 50 knots,— 
Made a Broom of Guinea wheat straw,—Spun 
thread to whiten—Set a Red dye,—Had two 
Scholars from Mrs. Taylor’s,—I carded two 
pounds of whole wool and felt Nationly,—Spun 
harness twine,—Scoured the pewter. 

You will note that the only item of recre- 
ation in this list is Abigail’s reading of 
worthy Master Doddridge’s sermon! One 
of the dangers of individualistic home indus- 
try is that “smart” people may work at it 
too hard, and work their children too hard. 
We should not want to see our model, short- 
hour factories of the future complemented 
by a little sweat-shop in every home. The 
best guarantee against unfortunate develop- 
ments of this order would be the introduc- 
tion of the co-operative idea into the prose- 
cution of home industries. 

Our people, when totally unemployed in 
large numbers, have found, in Dayton, Los 
Angeles, Salt Lake City, Seattle, and in 
many other parts of this country, that co- 
operation can help in securing a living; and 
that it has by-products of great virtue as 
well. It has been estimated by economists 
of national reputation that from half a mil- 
lion to a million persons, mostly west of the 
Mississippi, were getting all or a major part 
of their livelihood from co-operative self- 
help enterprises during the early months of 
When you consider that this move- 
ment is wholly spontaneous, springing from 
the people themselves, and with no power 
behind it except the power of an idea, it is 
remarkable, even awe-inspiring, to consider 
what has been accomplished. 

“ But when these unemployed people get 
back to work,” it is often objected, “ what 


*The modern equivalent of “nationly” is “on 
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will become of the self-help movement? It 
will just dry up and blow away, won’t it?” 

The point of our argument is that it need 
not do so. There is a promising future for 
the self-help movement, inextricably bound 
up with these facts: that there is not going 
to be enough full-time work for wages to go 
around; that work has got to be spread so 
that no one capable of earning shall be en- 
tirely idle; that free time has got to be filled 
somehow, and that many people will choose 
to fill it by working—for themselves instead 
of for bosses. Outside the money economy 
altogether, there is likely to develop another 
economy, in which people will do, cheerfully 
and not for cash wages, work that will benefit 
themselves and their neighbors. Leisure is 
all we need to bring it about. It seems to 
me that leaders and participants in the self- 
help movement, instead of permitting it to 
wither away, should begin to talk now, and 
plan now, about its place in the New Leisure, 
which will surely need united enterprise in 
its utilization. Cotmmon workshops for 
spare-time activities should be planned for 
and made available when the time comes. 
Central exchanges for surplus products of 
home agriculture and manufacture will need 
to be developed. And, most of all, the spirit 
of common activity must be fostered. Meet- 
ing places, where the affairs of the co- 
operative are discussed, new ideas developed, 
experiments authorized because understood 
and approved, should be the central power 
houses of such a movement. 


IV 


Earlier in this discussion, an implication 
might have been apprehended that there is 
an essential conflict between such a program 
as this and the measures of recreation and 
education which are more generally put for- 
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ward to occupy the New Leisure. This is 
by no means the case; but it is my belief 
that programs of education and recreation 
would more naturally follow than precede 
co-operation. Until you get people together, 
organized to promote a common pursuit in 
which they feel a vital, close-home sort of 
interest, the ground is not prepared for 
constructive educational and _ recreational 
schemes. It is beginning back-end fore- 
most, to present these suddenly to people 
who have not manifested a conscious need 
or desire for them. Nothing in the self-help 
movement, on the other hand, has been more 
interesting than the spontaneous demand 
that has arisen in these groups for instruc- 
tion in practical and later in more academic 
fields; for planned discussions with leaders 
who know their subject; for parties, danc- 
ing, athletics, dramatics, as part of the unit’s 
own program. 

The present self-help groups, struggling 
with bare hands for very existence, have 
scant resources—except in the realm of 
ideas—to plan and carry out an undertaking 
of this scope. But they have made a most 
gallant demonstration, which would awaken 
the admiration of America if it could be 
better known. They have pointed the way; 
they have known the lift that comes of fel- 
lowship in action; they will not relinquish 
overnight that heady and heartening draught. 
People of goodwill throughout the nation 
should enlist to help them carry forward into 
the time to come; government, which our 
President has recently assured us in ringing 
words exists to secure to the people “life 
more abundant,” should be ready to render 
practical assistance. The efforts of our 
people in their own behalf should be inte- 
grated into the new day of justice and of 
opportunity. 


A State Plans Social Welfare Reconstruction 
Emma O. Lundberg 


IERHAPS because it was the first state 

to enter the depression, Florida has de- 
termined to be the first state to inaugurate a 
new deal in social welfare. A recent report 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration shows Florida at the top of the list 
of states as to the proportion of persons re- 


ceiving unemployment relief—with 427,000 
individuals, or 28 per cent of its total popu- 
lation. Floridians will remind you that they 
had four years’ start of the rest of the coun- 
try, and by the time Federal Relief came to 
the rescue late in 1932 local resources had 
been practically exhausted. But the long 
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siege, instead of discouraging the inhabitants 
of the sunny peninsula, has inspired them to 
begin at the bottom and build a social wel- 
fare structure along modern lines, using the 
foundation stones that have been laid by the 
emergency relief system. 

The Florida “ program” for social wel- 
fare reconstruction was conceived jointly by 
the State Board of Public Welfare and the 
Emergency Relief Administration. The plan 
originated at a time when relief needs were 
at their height and state and local resources 
were at their lowest ebb. It is promoted by 
federal-state relief administrators who dealt 
with varied social problems in the years 
before relief engulfed all other interests, and 
by a non-political State Board of Public 
Welfare with a very real interest and with 
an executive of many years’ experience in 
organizing the social resources of communi- 
ties throughout the state. The central 
thought is that the program for the future 
must not only be planned but must actually 
begin to operate before the emergency relief 
period is over. It is significant of the prac- 
tical purpose of the undertaking that within 
a month of its inception work was already 
under way on several projects that fit into 
the network of the whole plan. 

In the pre-depression days, Florida was 
one of the backward states in its social legis- 
lation and activities. Too many other con- 
cerns engaged the attention of its citizens. 
There has been a steadily growing interest 
in social welfare in the past few years. Dur- 
ing its six years of existence the State Board 
of Public Welfare has had a precarious life, 
but it has persistently called attention to 
urgent needs, especially in the field of child 
welfare. The Child Welfare Committee of 
the State Department of the American 
Legion made a noteworthy contribution in 
1932 through a state-wide study of child wel- 
fare resources. An active State Conference 
of Social Work has kept the issues alive, and 
women’s clubs throughout the state have 
shown increasing interest in social problems. 
The greatest awakening has come through 
emergency relief activities. During the past 
year and a half citizens throughout the state 
have served as members of county relief 
councils which were organized by the Emer- 
gency Relief Administration with the assist- 
ance of the State Board of Public Welfare. 
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The Relief Administration and the Welfare 
Board have now joined forces to conserve 
the experience and interest of these citizens 
by harnessing it to the state plan for social 
welfare reconstruction. 


THE state program is built around projects 
that can be initiated as emergency measures 
and that will have permanent value in the 
development of social welfare activities. The 
various projects are inter-related ; they touch 
most of the functions of the State Board in 
relation to communities and organizations. 
The plan involves actual demonstration of 
welfare organization and case treatment, as 
well as studies of certain problems. 
The main steps of the program relate to: 
(1) County welfare organization 
(2) Adequate mothers’ aid administration 
(3) Prevention and constructive treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency 
(4) Care of dependent and neglected chil- 
dren 
(5) Service for children physically or 
mentally handicapped and others in 
need of special protection 
(6) Care of the aged poor 


The first three subjects will be approached 
from case work and practical demonstration 
angles. The others involve extensive studies 
that will lead into legislative and social meas- 
ures for dealing with these problems. 

A comprehensive fact-finding study is now 
under way, to gather information essential 
to understanding the extent and nature of 
family and child welfare problems in each of 
the counties of the state. These facts will be 
interpreted to the local communities and 
active participation enlisted in initiating nec- 
essary action according to the particular 
needs and possibilities in each county. 


Family Relief the First Line of Defense 


With 100,000 families on emergency re- 
lief that averages about ten dollars a month, 
the situation might seem hopeless. In most 
counties the old form of local public relief, 
which still exists alongside emergency relief, 
is exceedingly limited. The doles are appro- 
priately called “pensions” or “relief for 
chronics.” But the sponsors of the state 
plan recognize that it is useless to talk of 
county organization of public welfare or pre- 
vention of child dependency, neglect, and 
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delinquency, unless there is a foundation of 
adequate treatment of family problems. 
From the child welfare point of approach, 
they face the fact that there are in Florida at 
least 200,000 children under 16 years of age 
in the families on relief and that neglect of 
this army of children will swell the ranks of 
the 3,000 who are now the wards of agen- 
cies, institutions, and courts. 

A “ mothers’ pension ” law was passed in 
Florida on the crest of the wave of popu- 
larity of this movement. The law itself is 
an excellent one, but during the sixteen 
years this form of relief has been used it has 
been doled out very inadequately in most of 
the counties, and usually aid has been limited 
to the period of the school term. There is 
the advantage, however, that the county off- 
cials have kept mothers’ pensions apart from 
poor relief, and continue to make a distinc- 
tion between these cases and “chronics.” In 
many counties assistance in investigation of 
applications for mothers’ aid has been ob- 
tained from local workers with some social 
service experience, and in a few places the 
work has been done as adequately as possible 
with very small monthly grants. There is 
general interest throughout the state in this 
special form of aid for children of dependent 
mothers, and emphasis will be placed upon 
building it up so that it may attain a higher 
level of adequacy than can be hoped for in 
most counties in connection with other public 
relief, thus setting the pace for improving 
relief standards. 

Already in some counties the poor relief 
officials have asked for the services of the 
emergency relief workers for their “chronic” 
or “pension” cases. One county board of 
commissioners is considering the enactment 
of a measure that would co-ordinate the 
regular relief work with emergency relief, 
under a staff of social workers. Similar 
plans may be worked out in other counties, 
so that when the Federal Administration 
turns back all or part of its job to the locali- 
ties, intelligent investigation and more nearly 
adequate aid will have superseded the dole 
system and there will be a nucleus of family 
case work. 


Social Workers 


In the 67 counties of Florida there are 
now 578 workers in the social service end of 
emergency relief: 69 social service directors, 
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21 supervisors, 56 case workers of senior 
and junior grades, and 432 “ social aides.” 
In the first three groups approximately one- 
third had some experience in family or chil- 
dren’s case work before they were employed 
in emergency relief activities, and one-sixth 
had other social service experience. In a 
large proportion of the counties social 
workers were an unknown species before the 
emergency relief period, but in many com- 
munities there is evidence of growing under- 
standing of the value of trained social serv- 
ice. It is a healthy sign that when social 
workers assigned to them by the State Relief 
Administration were not temperamentally 
equipped to deal understandingly with com- 
munity problems local relief councils have 
insisted that they be replaced with persons 
who would fit into the environment. The 
central thought in the state program is that 
while social workers are still engaged in 
relief activities the value of their work must 
be demonstrated to such an extent that a 
permanent gain will have been made toward 
establishing case work standards in family 
relief and service. Much adjusting and 
strengthening must be done so that when the 
emergency period is over those best suited 
for the work will be available. 


Organization of County Welfare Services 


Family relief and trained service will thus 
form the keystone of the Florida program 
for organization of the whole field of county 
public welfare. There are three main points 
in the county organization plan: (1) Edu- 
cating the community through active partici- 
pation of representative groups in studies of 
local problems and interpreting to them the 
principles of constructive service; (2) de- 
veloping family relief and service as the 
nucleus of a program integrating family and 
child welfare activities; and (3) conserving 
well-equipped social workers now in the 
state so that they may be available for county 
welfare service when the relief emergency is 
over. These points apply to the large cen- 
ters of population as well as to the most rural 
areas, but it is obvious that the forms of 
organization will differ. There can be no 
set formula. The great diversity of condi- 
tions in the various sections of the state calls 
for individualized “case treatment ” of each 
county—in the much-quoted words of Plato, 
“dealing with unequal things unequally.” 
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At the inception of the state program one 
objective was definitely stated to be the 
enactment of a bill providing for county 
boards of public welfare at the next session 
of the Legislature, early in 1935. The meas- 
ure will be planned with great care and its 
proposals will be explained to the people in 
all parts of the state, who will have been 
working toward organization of the activi- 
ties contemplated in the bill and will be 
ready to support formal authorization if 
their experience has shown its wisdom. 

In line with progressive measures in this 
field, the activities of the proposed county 
public welfare boards will cover family relief 
and service, including mothers’ aid; care and 
protection of dependent and neglected chil- 
dren; such services as may be requested by 
courts and public institutions; and services 
for physically handicapped children, for the 
mentally defective, and for others in special 
need of assistance or safeguards. A year 
ago valuable educational work was done in 
behalf of a bill, passed in one house of the 
Legislature and lost in the other, proposing 
a county board of child welfare. Much water 
has flowed under the bridge since then, and 
child welfare in its many phases is seen in 
broader perspective as part and parcel of the 
problems that relate to families and as inef- 
fective without the background of construc- 
tive family case work. 

The first and fundamental step in county 
welfare organization will be to obtain ex- 
perienced workers who are equipped for 
either specialized or “ undifferentiated case 
work” service. Without adequate social 
service for each unit, organization cannot be 
accomplished with expectation of permanent 
success. Of the 67 counties in the state, only 
7 have populations over 50,000, while 28 
have less than 10,000 inhabitants. Forty- 
two counties have a population of less than 
20 persons per square mile. It is obvious 
that “ undifferentiated case work” is going 
to be the most popular brand, and in some 
cases it will be necessary to combine two or 
three counties if social service is to be made 
available. 

It is probable that the County Welfare 
Board Bill now being prepared will contain 
as one of its most important provisions the 
requirement for some form of certification 
of competent workers by the State Board of 
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Public Welfare. Unfortunately it is prob- 
lematical whether it will be possible to in- 
clude provision for state aid to the counties 
in paying salaries. As the work develops it 
should become possible for the State Board 
to help in raising the necessary crop of 
workers for the “ non-categorical ” field of 
public welfare by arranging for two or more 
centers in which prospective county workers 
with some background of social work may 
gain actual experience in family and child 
welfare service. 


Prevention and Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


Work with incipient and matured juve- 
nile delinquency will be an integral part of 
the county organization plan, but the delin- 
quency problem calls for special attention, 
particularly in its preventive aspects. In 
most of the counties in Florida, “ probation” 
has not meant any form of case work or 
service that could greatly affect causes or 
change conduct. There has been much in- 
terest in obtaining parole service for the 
industrial schocls for boys and girls, and the 
State Board of Public Welfare has been re- 
quested by the responsible state department 
to furnish such service. With this as a point 
of departure, an extensive study is now 
under way as a part of the state social wel- 
fare program, which includes first-hand in- 
vestigations to obtain histories of boys and 
girls now in the industrial schools or dis- 
charged during the past year. The purpose 
is to discover the personal and environ- 
mental factors that led to commitment, and 
particularly to learn what was done by the 
courts, probation officers, and local agencies 
for the child or for the family. The Federal 
Children’s Bureau is co-operating in this 
study and will assist in promoting the de- 
velopment of definite preventive services in 
cities or in county districts in which interest 
can be enlisted. 


Care of Dependent and Neglected Children 


The decennial federal census of dependent 
children cared for away from their own 
homes coincided with plans made in connec- 
tion with the state program for population 
studies of all institutions and agencies. 
Therefore, one of the first jobs undertaken 
was—in co-operation with the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Bureau of the 
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Census—obtaining the required information 
from all child-caring organizations. The 
resulting data will enable the State Board of 
Public Welfare to correct its index of chil- 
dren under care of institutions and agencies 
so that this material may become permanently 
valuable for periodic analyses of conditions 
and trends in child dependency. 

All child-caring institutions in the state 
will be studied with respect to the care they 
are giving the children and other features of 
their activities, and they will be given assist- 
ance in effecting necessary changes. The 
Child Welfare League of America is co- 
operating in this study. For certain in- 
stitutions studies will be made of the his- 
tories of the children under care with special 
reference to the possibility of providing for 
them in their own homes under proper 
conditions. 


Special Problems 


The plan for county organization contem- 
plates providing services in behalf of chil- 
dren who are in special need of care and 
protection because of physical handicaps or 
mental defect, those subject to neglect be- 
cause of illegitimate birth, and children who 
must be removed from vicious surroundings. 
Within the past few years, state and private 
initiative have made excellent provision for 
surgical treatment and convalescent care of 
crippled children, but there are undoubtedly 
many children, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, for whom such care has not been 


made available. Special training is pro- 
vided by the state in central institutions for 
blind, deaf, and mentally defective children, 
but much remains to be done in the local 
communities in providing training and 
supervision and in insuring these children 
against neglect. 

It has been sufficiently demonstrated that 
school attendance problems, like other forms 
of delinquency and neglect, involve family 
and environmental conditions and require 
social case treatment. With proper safe- 
guards to prevent this activity from taking 
an unduly large part of the time of the county 
social worker, work relating to school attend- 
ance may well be a part of the social service 
program outside the large counties, in co- 
operation with the education authorities. 

There has been much concern in the state 
about the need for special provision for the 
aged poor. Just what form or forms this 
should take and the extent of provision that 
must be made will be determined by studies 
of this problem in all its phases. 


THE activities to be undertaken during the 
next few months by the State Board of 
Public Welfare, in co-operation with the 
State Emergency Relief Administration, 
have been planned in detail. But they rep- 
resent only the first steps. Attainment of 
the objectives set forth in the state program 
will require years of joint effort by the State 
Board and the local units in a constantly 
evolving plan of social welfare. 


Circle or Spiral? 
Ruth Z. S. Mann 


N his Autobiography, Lincoln Steffens 
says that reform and revolution both have 
a tendency to form “a complete circle back 
to the starting point and there is progress 
only when the return misses the starting 
point and forms a spiral.” 
In considering the case of Harry Malick 
I should like to think of it in similar terms. 
At the present time, omitting all inter- 
mediary steps, the situation looks so much 
as it did at the beginning of treatment that I 
ask myself, is this a flawless circle that the 
worker has been busying herself about? 
Much of social case work in the past pro- 


duced little but flawless circles and an old 
truth that needs to be relearned is that even 
the most highly skilled worker cannot bring 
about permanent and constructive social 
change in a family situation that has nothing 
to build upon but immaturity, hate, poverty, 
and illness. For this reason it is quite 
essential that she be able to recognize each 
family situation for what it is. In the fol- 
lowing instance would a more experienced 
worker have discovered any promise of 
change or growth? Whatever the answer 
may be, the case itself as seen by the worker 
is so vivid and so replete with unanswered 
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(or perhaps unanswerable) questions with 
regard to what social workers can reasonably 
expect to accomplish that it seems worth 
discussing. 

Harry Malick, later known as Jimmy 
O’Sullivan, was 7 years old when he was 
brought to a psychiatric clinic. He had, like 
other boys, a mother, a father, grandparents, 
an aunt and an uncle, but the family situa- 
tion was so complicated that, even like Gals- 
worthy in The Forsyte Saga, I feel that a 
family tree or some such device is needed to 
make the family situation clear. So I have 
made a diagram of the family topography. 
Imagine that each of the boxes below is 
a house: in the center is the small home of 
the maternal grandmother, shared by Harry 


L 


Paternal grandfather 
Father’s step-mother 








Father 


and partly supported by his mother. Not 
far from the center on the right is the home 
of Harry’s maternal uncle, the latter’s wife, 
and the wife’s brother. Living with them 
is Harry’s mother who works as a waitress 
and is the only member of the maternal 
family to be employed. Between these 
homes there is constant communication. 
Far on the left is the small home of Harry’s 
father, an unemployed plumber. There is 
no communication between his home and 
those on the right. Still farther on the left, 
not far from and in close communication 
with the home of Harry’s father, is a large 
residence occupied by MHarry’s paternal 
grandfather and his second wife. 

Harry was brought to the clinic by his 
grandmother and his uncle’s wife. They 
had been referred by a private physician. 
The admission sheet indicated a broken 
family, with the patient going under his 
mother’s maiden name (Malick). Before he 
was seen by the psychiatrist the social 
worker was asked to learn what she could 
from the grandmother, who was an emo- 
tional, elderly woman born in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Her husband had been dead for sev- 
eral years. With tears and sighs she told 
the worker of the hardships of her early life 
when she was forced to care for younger 
brothers and sisters. Was there to be no 
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rest for an old woman? And, after work- 
ing herself into a decline over her grandson, 
he prayed repeatedly, “God take grandma 
and make her die,” adding, “Grandma, 
when I get old I'll kill you.” She com- 
plained of Harry’s restlessness, his enuresis, 
his violent temper, his refusal to eat any- 
thing but bananas and cream for lunch. It 
took three people to hold him while dressing 
him. Her plaint was, “ Who will look after 
Harry if I die? No one knows how to care 
for him right the way I do. If I could give 
the rest of my life to make him a good man 
like my son and my husband, I would. I 
like to make a slave of myself for children. 
Everyone says, ‘How on earth can you 
manage him?’ and I say, ‘It’s love that 
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Maternal uncle’s wife’s brother 


helps me to endure all this.’”” Nevertheless, 
she said, she was too old; she could bear no 
more. 

The grandmother was averse to discuss- 
ing Harry’s birth. In response to question- 
ing she told of her disgust at her daughter’s 
marriage to a plumber when the girl had 
been educated to be a teacher. After the 
child was born she went to see her daughter 
only because her husband told her she 
would be sorry if she stayed away. She re- 
fused to look at Harry for several weeks. 
He was sickly and his mother was unable to 
nurse him. Later the grandmother cared 
for him during a severe illness and he be- 
came the center of her life. The father 
(Mr. O’Sullivan) she would not discuss. 
He was no good, he had never supported his 
wife, and he had deserted when Harry was a 
few months old. It was a wonder her heart 
had not burst. 

This interview with the grandmother and 
subsequent interviews with other members 
of the family never made it quite clear why 
Harry’s mother lived with her married 
brother, unless she was the mistress of her 
sister-in-law’s brother, who shared the 
apartment with them. MHarry’s father did 
make this charge, after he knew the worker 
well. 

The psychiatrist who saw Harry found 
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him as suspicious and full of fears as an 
alley cat. He was obviously intelligent, able 
to concentrate on anything that interested 
him; but with his mistrust of people so in- 
tense it seemed unlikely that he would let 
down his defenses. It was felt that he was 
a sick child due to his family situation and 
that his family situation was so bad that 
treatment was futile unless his environment 
could also be changed. His hostility against 
his grandmother was so acute that continued 
exposure to her could have no _ healthy 
outcome. 

It was simple enough for the worker to 
see Harry’s aunt, who had accompanied him 
to the clinic, and the grandmother’s permis- 
sion for this was obtained. From the grand- 
mother’s story it had been difficult to tell 
whether there were enough assets in the 
situation to tempt even an optimist to hold 
the case open. The aunt was an intelligent 
business woman whose sympathies were 
with Harry. She felt that he would have to 
be removed from his grandmother, but in 
this she said she stood alone. Her husband, 
Harry’s uncle, felt that the grandmother 
would pine to death without the child. It 
would be time enough to give Harry his 
chance after the grandmother’s life was over. 
The aunt resented the bond between her 
husband and the grandmother; she claimed 
that she had had a nervous breakdown from 
holding her tongue. She knew nothing of 
Harry’s father. Harry had resented the fact 
that his uncle, whom he had always called 
“ Daddy,” had married her, but now she and 
Harry were devoted to one another. Since 
Harry was no problem at school, the aunt 
felt that the difficulty lay with his grand- 
mother. She spoke of adopting Harry, pro- 
vided she could free herself of outside inter- 
ference. She said that Harry was entirely 
beyond his mother’s control; and his mother 
she described as scared of and dominated by 
the grandmother. 


TO find out whether a change of environ- 
ment was even a slim possibility it was nec- 
essary to see Harry’s mother, but she was 
hard of access. After many delays a meet- 
ing was arranged. She talked glibly about 
her unhappy marriage, her “ foul-mouthed ” 
husband, his low manners, her antagonism 
to him and to the child. She said that she 
had married because she had wanted her 


own way, but she had not planned to have 
children. She wondered whether Harry was 
so disagreeable and unsmiling because of her 
depression and rage during her pregnancy. 
It was clear that she was afraid of her 
mother and hostile toward her brother’s wife 
whom, somehow, she blamed for Harry’s 
shortcomings. She played with the idea of 
having Harry live alone with her. She felt 
that the schools she had sent him to between 
the ages of 2 and 6 had not been a success. 
She said that her mother was breaking down 
under the strain of living with Harry and 
she was agreeable to having the worker look 
into the subject of boarding schools and pos- 
sible foster home care. There was, how- 
ever, a shortage of money. The mother 
blamed the father for evading his share of 
responsibility. She harbored a phantasy of 
the father’s coming around at last to say 
that he had been a quitter and wished to 
make amends in money. The worker won- 
dered what harm this father could do if he 
were disinterred, and decided that he might 
offer some way of regulating, to Harry’s ad- 
vantage, the method the mother was about 
to employ in getting rid of him. It was evi- 
dent that the mother would be glad to have 
the father seen on the matter of support ; and 
it turned out as the worker expected—the 
mother produced the father’s address and 
telephone number with alacrity. 

The father, Mr. O’Sullivan, called to see 
the worker the day he received her letter. 
He came of an old Irish-American family. 
He was illiterate but intelligent with a deep 
vein of sentimentality. His eyes filled with 
tears at the possibility of seeing his son. He 
himself had been an only child, the product 
of a broken home, shunted back and forth 
between his own parents. When his father 
finally obtained legal custody of him, he had 
never seen his mother again. He had run 
away and joined the army following his 
father’s second marriage. He said that his 
father had been both mother and father to 
him. 

He was completely identified with Harry. 
Any hostility that he showed was directed 
solely against Harry’s maternal grandmother 
who, he said, had driven him away from his 
home. He insisted that there was no hard 
feeling between him and his wife. Their 
marriage in a Catholic church had followed 
his wife’s pregnancy. When he found that 
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she was pregnant he had known what his 
duty was. Although he and his wife had not 
been in love, they had been good comrades. 
Unfortunately, however, they had consented 
to live with her mother, who was so hostile 
to him that she would not even allow his 
wife to darn his socks. She resented it 
when he came home to meals, until he finally 
decided to return to his own father’s home. 
He tried to persuade his wife to establish a 
residence apart from both their families and 
with her help he furnished an apartment— 
but at the last minute she failed him. Rather 


than allow him to see his son, his wife’s. 


family had refused money for the support of 
the child. For years he hadn’t even known 
where his wife and child were living. 

Consulted about plans for the boy, the 
father refused to consider placement outside 
the family. He had known too many men in 
the army who had been brought up in insti- 
tutions and had heard stories of foster 
homes where the sole motive for child care 
was economic gain. Although out of work 
he offered to take the boy himself, counting 
on his father to help him financially. Legally, 
he said, he was entitled to the custody of the 
child because he knew that he had grounds 
on which he could divorce his wife in New 
York State. 


HARRY’S maternal family were becoming 
more and more eager to deposit the child 
somewhere. His mother showed interest in 
the father’s offer—he and the patient were 
so much alike they might get along splen- 
didly together. Rather than go to him, how- 
ever, or let him have her address, she pre- 
ferred to see the father at the clinic with the 
worker present. During this interview the 
worker was mostly a fly on the wall and be- 
came articulate only in order to discuss with 
the parents methods of introducing Harry to 
his father. They both agreed that there 
would be no difficulty about showing a 
friendly feeling before Harry; the mother 
would allow him to feel that she wished him 
to be pals with his father. 

Following this interview, the maternal 
family spontaneously introduced the subject 
of his father in conversations with Harry. 
He cursed them and said that his father was 
dead—he had seen him in his coffin. (The 
latter was a reference to the death of his ma- 
ternal grandfather.) 
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At this point Harry was again seen by the 
psychiatrist, in an effort to determine how a 
meeting with his father might affect him. 
Harry’s defenses remained up but, despite 
this fact, it was determined to go ahead with 
plans for a meeting between the two. In the 
first place, it was the family’s own scheme, 
and so, desirable to promote. Placement in 
a foster home would have cost money and 
would not have been possible until the family 
had exhausted its own plans. In the second 
place, the father, in theory at least, felt affec- 
tion for his son, and the child needed affec- 
tion, as well as a man to model himself 
after. In the third place, nothing could be 
worse than what the patient was enduring 
from his oversolicitous, emotional, and hos- 
tile grandmother, about whom he now 
prayed, “ Oh God let her die before I change 
my mind.” At night he suffered from bad 
dreams and climbed into her bed. 

Time passed, while the mother stalled over 
the difficulty of introducing Harry Malick 
to his father whose name, James O’Sullivan, 
the child had never heard although he had 
been named after him. The mother de- 
veloped the jitters while the father suffered 
from insomnia. The psychiatrist felt that 
the mother was so used to taking orders’ 
from the maternal grandmother that she 
could not act on her own initiative and ad- 
vised the worker to keep close to her so she 
could get her cue as to what she was sup- 
posed to think. She should be encouraged 
to feel that she was doing the right thing in 
allowing the child to go to his father. The 
mother was ambivalent in her attitude, but 
the trend to let the child go to his father was 
strong. There were financial difficulties on 
the maternal side, and the mother felt that 
she wanted the father to get his share of 
responsibility. In addition to this, accord- 
ing to the aunt who again accompanied 
Harry to the clinic, his grandmother had 
come to her son’s home to declare that she 
was through with Harry. The aunt added 
that, when “grandma” said a thing, she 
never changed her mind. ; 

The worker kept close enough to the two 
families to see that Harry’s father was not 
sprung upon him like a practical joke. To 
the paternal family she described the kind 
of child he was. She discussed their real 
desire to do the right thing by him in con- 
nection with their natural wish to get even 
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with the maternal family for the unhappiness 
they had suffered. When his mother finally 
suggested a visit to his father, Harry was 
suspicious of her motives and said that she 
planned to leave him. Despite his misgiv- 
ings he took to his father on their first meet- 
ing, and could not be separated from a top 
that the latter gave him. On the third 
meeting the mother unexpectedly left Harry 
with his father and fled. 

The father, a bachelor for all practical 
purposes, was somewhat overwhelmed; a 
more gradual approach had been planned by 
him. Nevertheless he said that he wanted 
the child; his father would provide support 
for them both. The wife of a neighbor 
helped out, the father knew how to help him- 
self, and Harry was used to playing alone. 
The father put up a play shed in the back 
yard; and soon Harry was playing with all 
the children on the block. At a nearby set- 
tlement house Harry spontaneously gave his 
name as Jimmy O’Sullivan. When the 
worker saw him and his father together they 
would look at each other and smile. Jimmy 
(formerly Harry) fawned on his father like 
a dog who has not seen his master for a long 
time. He was turning into an expert roller 
skater, a sport at which his father had 
excelled. 


THIS is not a fairy story, however. The 
enuresis was still present, though no longer 
a major problem; Jimmy continued to be a 
poor eater. What distressed his father were 
what he described as Jimmy’s shocking table 
manners and his recurrent cruelty to the cat. 
The cat soon learned to keep out of the way, 
however, and the table manners were 
amended. The father was appalled by his 
son’s language: it was beyond anything that 
he had ever heard in the army. On the 
whole, however, he felt that the boy was 
making progress. He had learned to dress 
himself, and at night he knew that he had to 
clear up his toys. To give him companion- 
ship the father pretended that Jimmy could 
help him with reshingling the house; or if 
he was working alone he got great fun out 
of listening in on his son’s conversations in 
the backyard. At five o’clock the child 
came in from play and talked over all the 
happenings of the day. In addition he often 
told his father of his past life and, among 


other things, spoke of his aunt’s brother 
who lived with his mother. 

Of course you guess what happened next: 
Jimmy asked for his mother; she continued 
to keep away and the father was indignant. 
He felt that she owed it to Jimmy to show 
some maternal interest. But when she did 
come at his request, she insisted upon calling 
the child Harry. This was something that 
fired the father’s hostility—it was important 
that the child be known by his right name. 

So our patient, uncertain as to whether he 
was Jimmy or Harry, started going back to 
the maternal family for week-ends. He did 
not see his grandmother because she was a 
complete wreck and had gone away to stay 
with her sister. Each time he returned to 
his father he was nervous and unhappy. No 
sooner had he smoothed out again than he 
was taken away for another week-end. The 
worker, when she saw either parent, dis- 
cussed the desirability of not pitting Harry 
against Jimmy. The mother agreed ver- 
bally; the father insisted that his name was 
Jimmy. 

The worker tried to give the father back- 
ing by discussing concrete details of child 
care with him. Sometimes he came to see 
the worker spontaneously because he said 
that it made him feel better to talk things 
out and, despite his many friends and his 
father’s financial help, he was extremely 
isolated. With the mother the worker talked 
over week-end visits. The mother agreed 
that since she was interested in trying the 
experiment of leaving Harry with his father 
it would be best not to take him away for 
the time being. She added, however, that 
her brother and sister-in-law were broken 
hearted each time Harry had to return to 
his father. 

The mother’s own attitude was as follows: 
Nothing would have made her give Harry 
up except financial necessity; she would’ 
have preferred never allowing the father to 
see him; she cried for hours the last time he 
left for, after all, there was the inevitable 
devotion of a mother for her child. On the 
other hand, nothing would have delighted 
her more than to have had Harry say that 
he preferred to stay with his father. After 
all he was a great expense and she felt that 
the father was trying to do the right thing. 
He had never been a grateful child. He 
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could not go back to the maternal grand- 
mother—she might kill herself if again put 
under this burden. 

At this point the worker went on a sum- 
mer vacation. When she returned she re- 
ceived word from the father that the mater- 
nal uncle had taken Jimmy away for another 
week-end. He had promised to return him 
but had broken his word. Under pressure 
the maternal family admitted to him that 
they planned to keep Harry with them. 
“Grandma” had returned and had wanted 
Harry back again. The father was bitter 
and was planning his revenge in the courts. 

The worker wrote the mother a friendly 
letter and after many delays the mother 
came to see the worker of her own accord. 
For some reason she wished to impress the 
worker with the rightness of her move. She 
had prepared her story and it left her in an 
impregnable position. In all good faith she 
had wanted to leave the child with his father, 
but she had not been satisfied with the lat- 
ter’s care of him. In the first place the child 
and the cat had slept in the same room. In 
addition to this he never washed his ears, 
nor did his father do this for him. His man- 
ners and religious training were being 
neglected. She claimed that the father had 
a mistress whom he kissed and hugged be- 
fore the child. His plea of unemployment 
was only a dodge to escape payment for his 
son’s support. Now that Harry is home, 
half with his grandmother and half with his 
mother’s heterogeneous household, he re- 
jects his father and says, “‘ Why don’t you 


get me a nice Daddy?” The only thing left 
for the worker to do was to make it possible 
for the mother to return to the clinic when 
she next desired to rid herself of her son. 
Superficially, at least, they parted friends. 


IT sometimes happens that seeming fail- 
ures in case work are failures in the case 
record, but not failures in fact. Months or 
perhaps years later a broken relationship’ is 
resumed and one discovers to one’s amaze- 
ment that a leaven has been at work which, 
according to the client, is traceable to the 
case worker. These instances are more than 
balanced, no doubt, by the records that read 
as though treatment had been successful 
whereas, in fact, life and dissension go on in 
a family situation much as they did before 
the record was written. In the case of 
Harry Malick it is possible that his life was 
made a little harder to bear by the oppor- 
tunity given him to know and love the father 
whom circumstances made it necessary for 
him to repudiate later. And so one asks 
one’s self, would a more experienced case 
worker have been canny enough to follow 
the psychiatrist’s lead and have kept out of 
the situation altogether, or would she have 
shown greater restraint in the number of 
people she was dealing with simultaneously ? 
In short, could this circle have more nearly 
approached a spiral and, if not, should the 
worker have been able to recognize this fact 
after her first interview with the patient’s 
mother ? 


The Parent Looks to the Social Worker 


Jean Schick Grossman 


HE Summer Play Schools Committee of 

the Child Study Association of America 
has for seventeen years co-operated with 
many local organizations which provide all- 
day care for city children during the vaca- 
tion months. Intensive year-round work 
has been carried on through study group 
discussions and individual conferences— 
with parents, neighborhood workers, and 
children. This work has given the parent 
education leaders of the Play School staff 
wide experience, not only with situations 
facing parents and children but with the 
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problems constantly challenging neighbor- 
hood social workers themselves. I worked 
directly with several social workers in the 
field, consulting with them regularly, mak- 
ing suggestions and recommendations re- 
garding the situations that they were meet- 
ing in their daily contacts with neighborhood 
families. Because of these experiences the 
Play Schools staff offered a program of field 
work to social workers to determine specifi- 
cally what might be some of their activities 
which have parent education possibilities. 
Are there opportunities for guidance to 
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parents in terms of helping toward better 
home relationships? And how can social 
workers themselves grow “on the job” 
through the enrichment and vitalization of 
their service to families? 

For example, one of the social workers partici- 
pating in this project was at a Settlement House in 
which there was a Play School. This settlement 
maintains a nursery and kindergarten group. One 
definite problem the social worker here faced was 
the fact that certain mothers invariably said pro- 
longed and tearful farewells to their three- and 
four-year-olds. This problem she brought to the 
attention of the parent education leader and to- 
gether they observed these children, many of whom 
cried for hours after their mothers had left them 
in the group. 

One mother had great difficulty in getting her 
child of five to remain in the kindergarten. The 
child cried a good deal and frequently threatened 
and once actually tried to run home. Then came 
the day when little Johnny entered very meekly 
and sat down, subdued and dry-eyed. How had 
Mrs. Brown achieved this transformation? She 
told the social worker and the teacher, her face 
wreathed in a broad, triumphant smile, “I showed 
him the big stick his father would use on him 
tonight if there was any more crying. Today he’s 
all right. It worked.” 

To the social worker the end obviously did not 
justify the means nor were the means particularly 
promising for the future. Just what could the 
worker do in the course of her continuing contact 
with this parent, to help her to a clearer interpre- 
tation of the aims and purposes of the kindergarten, 
and to offer constructive guidance toward better 
disciplinary. procedures in the home? 


In this particular case the social worker 
was advised by the parent education leader 
to speak to the mother quite frankly and 
offer her some simple reading material which 
would help clarify underlying principles. 
The worker explained to the mother that the 
kindergarten aimed to help children learn 
how to live together happily and _ success- 
fully; that her child could benefit very little 
from the experience if he did not come to 
the group “ready for a good day ”—in 
terms of his parents’ genuine interest and 
friendly co-operation; that the child could 
not derive real benefit unless he wanted to 
come, unless he found in being with the 
other children a satisfying experience. If 
he were forced to come he would bring dis- 
pleasure and resentment with him and these 
feelings would militate against his enjoying 
or benefiting by the whole experience. The 
kindergarten program and its purposes were 
explained to the mother and she was urged 
to visit and see for herself what the children 
were working at and how the teacher met 
situations. Most important, this mother 


was helped to understand that, while the 
punishment she had threatened had seemed 
to “ work,” there were other factors to con- 
sider: What had the child learned from the 
threat of punishment? What about his rela- 
tionship with his parents? Could a happy 
relationship with them survive many such 
threats? She was helped to see that it was 
important, first, to know the reasons for the 
child’s resistance to the school situation. 
Only on a basis of such understanding could 
she hope to meet his needs with a more con- 
structive discipline. Her improved tools for 
such discipline lay in a more sympathetic 
understanding of the child as a growing per- 
sonality. Fortunately, this mother was both 
intelligent and co-operative, and as a result 
was helped to a greater awareness of desir- 
able aims and methods and so to a better 
adjustment for the child. There were other 
similar situations in which the social worker 
helped the parents understand that their 
children must live through an emotional 
weaning process. 


THE social worker’s direct contact with 
these parents was supplemented by group 
discussions at child study meetings held 
regularly under the guidance of the parent 
education leader. The general principles 
involved in “ growing up” were discussed; 
the mothers learned how to take leave of 
their children with a short, kindly good-bye 
on a confident, security-giving note which 
assumed that the children would enjoy the 
group experience. Some mothers needed 
more specific kinds of help from the social 
worker: to modify home procedures, so as 
to give their young children more parental 
attention at some points and less at others; 
to give their four- and five-year-olds more 
help in bridging the gap between the de- 
pendency of their early years and the ma- 
turity demanded by group activities. 

The services and leadership of the parent 
education leader developed an awareness of 
other problems which might otherwise have 
been ignored. 

There were frequently signals of distress from 
the Settlement’s “ Health Rooms.” Many of the 
children were afraid of doctor, dentist, and nurse. 
What were the conditioning experiences which 
these youngsters brought to the health examina- 
tion? Had some been threatened that if they were 


“bad” they would be taken to the doctor? Were 
some of the parents themselves somewhat fearful 
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and uncertain as to the wisdom of all this preventive 
care? How often had these children successfully 
managed any new contacts? Had the parents de- 
ceived a child into coming, as in the case of one 
little boy whose mother had told him he was en 
route to the movies when in truth a tonsilectomy 
awaited him? Many consultations: between the 
parent education leader and the social worker 
helped not only to clarify the many mental hygiene 
implications, but also to give the social worker a 
technique for helping parents deal with their chil- 
dren in these situations: 

To begin with, the mothers must be helped to 
recognize the importance of emotional as well as 
physical health. They needed, no less than did 
their children, to understand and accept the pre- 
ventive and corrective measures that were being 
used. Gradual reconditioning was necessary in the 
case of children who had been frightened because 
of previous unfortunate experiences. The social 
worker was advised to explain to the mothers that 
it was desirable for their children to learn to look 
upon doctors and nurses as friends and well- 
wishers, even though there were times when the 
doctor might be obliged to hurt them. Further, 
the parents must be helped to see the importance 
of their own attitudes -and practices. Do they 
themselves have periodic health examinations? Do 
they follow out doctors’ instructions? Do they 
speak fearfully of illnesses in the presence of their 
children? 

The social worker was advised to give the 
parents factual information regarding the value of 
the health examination and follow-up from the 
point of view of what the “experts” say and the 
statistical proofs of the effectiveness of preventive 
and corrective care. In other words, to help the 
parents see how they might function as teachers of 
their own children in this whole matter of trying 
to achieve health—mental, emotional, and physical. 
Frequent consultations between the parent educa- 
tion leader and the social worker were needed to 
achieve even a beginning of such a far-reaching 
piece of education. 


The older children in the Settlement also 
came in for a share of attention. Their 
parents needed help too even though these 
children came to the neighborhood house 
already fairly accustomed to the ways of the 
outside world. 


Mrs. Kaplan, breathless, troubled, and _ irate, 
arrived at the Settlement early one afternoon, just 
after her children had returned to school after 
lunch. “If my Paul keeps coming here to the 
Club and the Gym I’m going to give him the beat- 
ing of his life. This is the first time since he 
started going to school that he hasn’t brought me 
all A’s on his report. He just wastes his time 
here—that’s all!” 

The Settlement social worker knew Paul as an 
avid reader—an interesting, quiet, introspective sort 
of boy. She had been delighted lately to have him 
come for active play. What should she do? A 
conference with the parent education leader gave 
her specific suggestions. She must help this 
mother appreciate her boy’s need for social con- 
tacts, play activities, and physical oulets. She must 
also point out ways and means for better all-round 
develonment for him; and perhaps help this mother 
stem the tide of her own ambition for the boy, lest 
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life values, not to be gleaned from between the 
covers of school books, be lost to him. 

The parent education leader pointed out to this 
social worker that there was poignant suggestion 
also in the mother’s use of the phrase, “ hasn’t 
brought me all A’s,” connoting a highly charged, 
emotional, self-gratifying concern in the achieve- 
ments of her offspring. 


It can be readily understood, of course, 
that a number of the problems which came 
to the social worker called for intensive work 
with certain families. Although some of the 
situations presented seemed insignificant at 
first, they revealed deep-seated difficulties. 


In one instance, for example, the very emotional 
mother of a thirteen-year-old girl (an only child) 
complained to the social worker about her daugh- 
ter’s conduct—the girl “stole” her mother’s silk 
stockings; she wanted to “live at the movies”; 
she demanded more spending money than the 
family, with its depleted income, could afford; she 
was “selfish,” unco-operative, and disinterested at 
home. 

Here the parent education leader suggested that 
the social worker make efforts to know the family 
better—that she visit in the home and chat with the 
mother and daughter when they came to the Settle- 
ment. As the social worker gained the confidence 
of mother, father, and daughter, many significant 
factors emerged, some of which pointed to a real 
need of psychiatric help. The social worker, in addi- 
tion to co-operating with the proper agencies for 
such help, was able to give much practical assistance. 
She made concrete suggestions regarding the 
home—procedures, arrangements, and opportunities 
for greater participation by the girl. For instance, 
she suggested that members of the family have 
more of their meals together; that the girl be en- 
couraged to suggest menus and try out some school 
recipes, and permitted to rearrange the furniture 
and pictures in her own room to her own liking. 
She helped mother and daughter choose together 
the curtain material for this room and the actual 
making of the curtains became a co-operative 
undertaking. It was at the social worker’s urging 
that the mother encouraged her daughter to invite 
friends in to the home and was led to show greater 
interest in her social life. 

It was not long before this girl began to assume 
a much more vital place in the life of the family. 
The social worker also suggested certain specific 
Settlement and high school groups about which 
the girl became most enthusiastic. There were 
friendly talks with both mother and child aimed at 
helping them better to understand and live with 
one another. 


In all her work with this family the parent 
education leader worked step by step with 
the social worker, discussing each new prob- 
lem with her. There were frequent confer- 
ances at which the parent education leader 
made suggestions and gave guidance. At 
the same time this mother was regularly 
attending the Play School child study meet- 
ings under the leadership of the parent edu- 
cation worker who was, of course, well 
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aware of her problems. These meetings 
dealt with subjects such as: What Is a 
Good Home? How Do Adolescents Feel? 
Should Children Go to the Movies? Parents’ 
Attitudes Toward Their Children—and the 
group discussions supplemented the more 
intensive help being given to this mother by 
the social worker. The results thus far have 


been gratifying. 


Another mother had much difficulty with her 
young son of eight. He had no friends. He ran 
away at frequent intervals, and his achievements at 
school did not come up to her expectations. Study 
by the social worker revealed that the family had 
previously known much better days and the mother 
was unwilling or unable to accept the change in 
her status. She felt herself to be vastly superior 
to her new neighbors and believed, among other 
things, that her children’s friends must be chosen 
with great care. She often elaborated on these 
attitudes in the home (and she talked very well!). 
An older boy, an excellent student, was much im- 
pressed by his mother’s discourses along these 
lines; but the younger boy seemed to be suffering 
conflicting emotions, very evidently needing to 
establish himself with his classmates and neigh- 
bors. He did not have his brother’s academic bent. 

The social worker, working with the parent edu- 
cation leader, was most helpful in offering guid- 
ance and clarifying the mother’s thinking. She 
made a number of suggestions that brought about 
better attitudes and practices in this home and, in 
addition, recommended expert help from a neigh- 
borhood guidance clinic. More specifically, the 
social worker tried to help the mother understand 
individual differences in children and so to make it 
possible for her to accept both her older and 
younger boy. Feeling that outlets for the mother’s 
energy and intelligence would offset her constant 
lecturing to her family, the social worker arranged 
for her to join one of the Settlement’s mothers’ 
clubs; she became a star pupil in the mothers’ 
English class, and took part in a number of the 
Settlement’s theatrical performances where she 
showed real dramatic talent. She was urged to 
visit the school attended by her children and to 
enlist the teachers’ help in interpreting her chil- 
dren’s difficulties. 

The social worker really accomplished a great 
deal for her in discussing with her objectively and 
frankly how important it was really to accept and 
face new situations and endeavor to adjust to 
them. She helped this mother see the assets as 
well as the liabilities in the new neighborhood. 


THROUGH meeting concrete situations 
and also through conferences the parent edu- 
cation leader gave the social worker insight 
into ways of helping parents analyze their 
relations with their children. 

The parent education leader pointed out 


the need for helping parents to think and_ 


act in terms of the whole child and his 
whole environment—home, school, settle- 
ment, church, street, and so on. One social 


worker stated, “I feel that I had previously 
quite exaggerated incidents with parents. I 
have now learned that such incidents are 
important or unimportant only in relation 
to other things.”” One mother, after long 
exposure to the guidance of a parent educa- 
tion leader, exclaimed, “ Now I ask myself 
‘What do I want for my children—and what 
do they want for themselves?’ and then I 
ask myself if the things we are doing at home 
are helping us get there.” This mother’s 
self-questioning had to do with disciplinary 
devices and the establishment of routines in 
the home. Heretofore her approach had 
been “ What should I do to my children to 
make them mind and to make them put their 
things away?” And the efficacy of these 
earlier methods may be judged by the re- 
mark she once made, “ Every day I make 
him dress himself and every day he won’t 
do it!” 

It was felt too that parents might be led 
to evaluate more fully the permanent assets 
in their homes—the fine spirit of devotion 
and loyalty, the effort put forth to keep the 
home intact even though (far too often these 
days) only barren material results were 
externally evident. 

All those who work with families are, of 
course, aware of the danger of the acquisi- 
tion of a smattering of knowledge. Quick 
cures and easy labels are dangerous and it 
is not enough for adults dealing with parents 
and children to have acquired the vocabulary 
of child study. “If your boy lies you can 
teach him to tell the truth by always being 
sure to keep your own promises to him.” 
Or, “if your girl insists on reading and 
doesn’t play with other children she is an 
‘introvert’ and you must make her stop 
reading.” It is essential to give parents 
practical help so that they may specifically 
seek causes and adapt treatment to the needs 
of individual children. 

It often seems temptingly simple for a 
worker herself to try to handle a difficult 
child; many parents are glad to have other 
interested adults take over this responsi- 
bility but it is, of course, far more valuable 
for the parent to be helped to view the situ- 
ation objectively and then to work things 
out with her children in terms of her own 
enlarged vision and increased understanding. 
One of the principal goals of the project was 
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to lead the social workers in the Settlement 
to recognize that it is advisable to equip 
parents to meet situations because thus they 
will be more likely to win the respect and 
confidence of their children. 

As the project progressed, the social 
workers sought more material relating to the 
subject-matter of child psychology and bet- 
ter day-to-day techniques for working di- 
rectly with parents. A number came to the 
headquarters of the Child Study Associa- 
tion to participate in study group programs 
and in a special Play School social workers’ 
course. They discussed with the parent edu- 
cation leader many specific situations such 
as have been described. They familiarized 


themselves with books and periodicals which 
were recommended to them. 

The social workers who took part in this 
project gradually gained insight into the 
possibilities they had been ignoring, in the 
rush and busy-ness of their days, filled with 
meeting overt problems. They realized 
anew the importance of the many seemingly 
small situations arising out of their day-to- 
day contacts with families. There remained 
no question in their minds that the social 
worker is a parent educator, with rich op- 
portunities for constructive guidance to 
parents; and that continuing parent educa- 
tion training can vitally enrich her service to 
families. 





The Philosophy of Personnel Practices 
Ruth Hill and Helen C. White 


[There is probably no subject more vitally important to the field of social case work at the present 
time than that of building up and maintaining a staff of professionally and personally equipped case 
workers. On this depends the whole future of social case work, a method which most of us believe has 
been forged from the raw material of human misery and of human helpfulness in the furnace of social 
change. The Committee on Personnel of the Family Welfare Association of America has therefore taken 
its assignment very seriously. Rightly considered, each question of personnel policy involves our whole 
philosophy of social case work organization and its place in modern society. The question of salaries 
and vacation, for example, depends in a final analysis on the extent to which the board and the com- 
munity believe in trained service as against mere kindly and economical relief of suffering, and this 
in turn depends upon the social philosophy of its members. 

Fascinating as the pursuit of such a line of thought is, however, the Committee on Personnel decided 
that, in view of the pressing nature of the problems confronting boards of directors, executives, staff 
members, and clients—who are inevitably vitally affected—it should spend its available time in consider- 
ing aspects of personnel policies and practices which might be of immediate assistance to those in the field 
who are struggling to uphold fundamental principles. 

It plans to present, therefore, in successive articles (Tue Famtty and the commitments of the Com- 
mittee members willing) the results of its deliberations while they are still in the tentative stage. The 
Committee hopes that in this way it may be of more immediate assistance to the field on the one hand, 
and on the other that it may have the benefit of the criticisms and suggestions of staff and board groups— 
which will in turn stimulate further thinking on the part of the Committee and will be incorporated in 
its final report. Four of the subjects considered by the divisions of the Committee are: philosophy, 
agency policies, participation, and evaluation of workers. 

The Committee has met and faced the objection that situations are changing with such rapidity in 
these days that anything it may say may be out of date by the time it gets into print. On the other hand 
it expresses its firm belief that principles which are basic are worth stating, even though they may need 
re-interpretation or re-application within a very short space of time. The worst criticism that could 
possibly be made of any group’s thinking in 1934 is that it considers it to be final. But only slightly less 
damning is the suggestion that because of the present uncertainties it is impossible or not worth while to 
think at all or, while thinking, to present the results to others. 

Mary S. Bristey, Chairman, Committee on Personnel.] 


of many parts—diverse in character and in 
emphases—which through a common objec- 
tive (that of helping people) interplay and 


HE essence of social case work lies in 
the field of relationships. Our concept 
of this field is of one covering a wide area, 
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merge into forming a pattern of the whole. 
This concept takes us not only into the 
realms of the client’s relationship to the 
worker and to his social environment but 
into those also of the worker, supervisor, 
executive, and board. And it is in the last 
area that this report is chiefly concerned. To 
make the work experience one which has 
richness and meaning for each individual 
sharing it, one from which he may develop 
his fullest capacity for adjustment, has be- 
come a goal of which we are all conscious. 

Although it is true that the foci of the 
social case work agency’s interest and re- 
sponsibility lie in service to its clients and 
the community, it cannot stop here. Equally 
important is it to take into account those 
roots which go beyond the client’s need and 
enter into a consideration of the worker’s 
own adjustment, of the kind of person he or 
she is or has the capacity to become, of his 
sense of balance, satisfaction, and of the 
security he derives from the task at hand. 
The worker happy in his work is able to give 
of his best to the client he serves. 

At a recent series of discussions when the 
Personnel Committee met to consider some 
of the factors which concern themselves 
essentially with matters of personnel admin- 
istration, several sub-committees assumed 
responsibility for different assignments. One 
was the exploration and clarification of our 
thinking in respect to the underlying philoso- 
phy of personnel practice in the family case 
work field, as an introduction to any consid- 
eration of more specific problems. The 
Committee considered a family agency’s 
objectives and how these may be served by 
the collaboration of its members—lay, pro- 
fessional, and clerical—each playing an 
essential part of the ensemble; in other 
words, the participation of all personnel in- 
cluding the board, the professional staff, the 
clerical staff, and the volunteer. It is mind- 
ful of the various combinations which these 
members form and ‘reform in the work 
relationship. 

The Committee views this effort as purely 
tentative. If it proves provocative and 
therefore stimulates the reader’s response 
either in disagreement or in contributing fur- 
ther points for consideration, we shall feel it 
has fulfilled its primary purpose. There has 
been little in published form to guide us in 


our thinking and yet at no previous time has 
the challenge been greater for agencies in 
the family case work field to develop well 
equipped and adequate staffs. 


THE Committee feels that the recognition 
of the values inherent in a sense of freedom 
is of primary importance to a satisfying 
working relationship. This we conceive as 
permitting a maximum opportunity for self- 
expression, performance, and growth for all 
staff members. We are not unmindful of 
the fact that the community’s attitude and 
needs, the stage of the agency’s development 
and its status, may set certain limitations 
upon freedom. There are, however, many 
paths to self-expression. An atmosphere in 
which there is mutual sympathy and under- 
standing, one in which frankness can play its 
role in relationship, is conducive to growth. 
There is a sense of security that arises from 
the feeling that one is viewed as a “ person,” 
possessing special aptitudes or talents, per- 
haps, for which in the course of the experi- 
ence there may be opportunity for both 
recognition and advancement; or limitations, 
on the other hand, which can be faced in 
terms of their reality, without precluding 
the chances for development along other 
lines. There is a sense of security which 
may arise also from the feeling that one can 
express frankly what one believes and thinks 
without being considered disloyal or obstruc- 
tive to the agency. Such a concept of free- 
dom takes into account the worker’s equal 
obligation to the agency she serves in a re- 
sponsibility for identifying with and being 
able to conform to its general philosophy 
of function and practice. 

There are other angles from which the 
question of mutual trust and understanding 
may be considered. The Association’s study 
of turnover of case workers has given ample 
evidence of wide differences in understand- 
ing as to reasons for resignation. It seems 
appropriate to remind ourselves periodically 
how necessary it is to strive for a mutuality 
of thinking by every possible means, such as 
verification in writing of important agree- 
ments between workers and administration, 
easy access between workers for exchange of 
thought, and announced practices which are 
observed with a minimum of exceptions. 
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THE Committee agrees that it is important 
to keep open all channels of communication 
between different members of the organiza- 
tion’s personnel. For the large agency this 
may be difficult; it may call for purposive 
planning perhaps. However, the executive 
with imagination and resourcefulness can 
find ways to make it possible to bring to- 
gether not only large groups of staff person- 
nel but also—and preferably—small working 
units which may give rise to a casual and 
natural form of contact and exchange of 
thought. 

The very nature of the relationship be- 
tween supervisor and supervisee may pro- 
mote an essentially spontaneous opportunity 
for understanding. In this relationship are 
to be found potentialities for participation in 
the fullest sense. To many of us the term 
“ supervisor,” which carries with it the con- 
notation of “oversight”’ and the inference 
of cosmic wisdom, has long outworn its sig- 
nificance. It is rather an association which 
can be imbued with a spirit of sharing and 
of working together, one from which each 
worker can receive and give in return. In 
this area as well as in other staff relation- 
ships, there is much value in some of the 
personal ways by which we learn to know 
our working comrades. This “learning to 
know” one another may not necessarily 
mean that persons in professional relation- 
ships need to carry them over into their 
social life, although herein there should be 
entire freedom of choice. But values in 
strengthening morale are inherent in those 
contacts that help us to know “personalities.” 

In the interest of better understanding we 
feel it important to recognize not merely the 
avowed attitudes of various staff members. 
Sensitivity to people’s feelings, the ability to 
identify objectively with them, not to become 
upset or hurt by expressions of hostility— 
concealed, but frequently close to the sur- 
face—serve as assets to the administrator. 
They furnish leads to a better understanding 
of happy and unhappy relationships and 
may point the way to a program for their 
adjustment. 

Quite clearly connected with easy and fre- 
quent opportunities for knowing one another 
is the fact that an organization needs to 
reckon with its members as human beings 
and guide itself in management questions by 
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a full knowledge of the total need of workers 
in its ranks. We should like to add a 
caution that workers show their respect for 
the organization in their personal as well as 
their professional lives. 


HOW does an agency show its interest in 
its staff? That after all is the practical mat- 
ter of putting one’s philosophy upon a work- 
ing basis. This Committee did not expect 
to go into specific measures, since other sub- 
committees are engaged in such assignments, 
but we did go so far as to set down some 
general principles. We agreed first that 
continuity of personnel practices on the part 
of an agency was important. In critical 
periods of strain an agency can rely upon its 
personnel to adjust quickly to new working 
conditions, provided the members have faith 
that their situation, with all it involves, is 
sympathetically regarded by the governing 
group. In times like these the past steadi- 
ness of interest expressed in personnel prac- 
tices serves as a bulwark. Courage to face 
the reality of the agency’s problem and 
limitations, the ability to make compromises 
in something other than a spirit of unhappy 
revolt, can be strengthened by the assurance 
that at the helm there is an administrator 
with a keen sense of justice, one who is con- 
scious of and has the interest of the staff in 
mind. Especially is this important when one 
considers the situations that have developed 
in respect to salary cuts as well as work pres- 
sures. We should like to go on record as 
stressing the need for adequate salaries, 
commensurate with the worker’s special 
skill, equipment, and the particular contri- 
bution which she may be making to the 
agency. We are mindful of the importance 
of a rising salary scale since, in its final 
analysis, this is one real and practical way 
of showing recognition and since it operates 
so strongly in creating happiness in a work 
experience. 

A maximum of freedom of effort in self- 
expression grows out of specific opportuni- 
ties for development which an agency can 
offer its staff members. The philosophy of 
personnel practices includes not only the 
thought of some definite direction and con- 
trol, but also opportunities for freedom of 
choice. The first one of these opportunities 
is an assignment which clearly involves some 
definiteness and some of the unknown so as 
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to arouse a sense of adventure. A picture 
of the place the assignment occupies in the 
agency’s larger program, the functional rela- 
tionship involved, and the possibilities within 
and beyond this particular piece of work help 
the worker to achieve his best. Regular 
privileges allowed all staff persons, supple- 
mented by occasional or extra ones, will indi- 
cate the agency’s interest in him as a con- 
tributing representative. 

The Committee went on record as favor- 
ing group consciousness within the staff, but 
left to another sub-committee the definite 
recommendations on this subject, the impor- 
tance of which is so apparent to us today. 
We feel group consciousness to be particu- 
larly valuable as one of the means for facili- 
tating contacts between the different staff 
groups and helping to produce a recognition 
of the part each group plays. 

Responsibility on the part of an agency 
toward particular employees is implicit in 
any philosophical consideration. We all think 
at once of workers with particular problems 
which bring their obligations to the employ- 
ing group, such as the worker who has been 
invalided, the aged, the brilliant worker, the 
one whose development seems to have 
stopped but who has a long record of faith- 
ful service, the worker unsuited to the field 
or unsuited to the assignment, or the worker 
whose personality has obscured lacks in con- 
tribution. Personnel practices may not be 
set up for these special groups necessarily, 
but consideration needs to be given as neces- 
sity arises. 
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THE foregoing general philosophy lies in 
the worker-agency relationship field which 
we see as essential in practices of personnel. 
There are, however, others far reaching and 
important, like the agency-community rela- 
tionship where an organization is sensitive in 
the development of its personnel practices so 
as to help affect standards for working con- 
ditions in other local agencies and to be 
affected by theirs. This recognition of the 
community’s feelings is a part of the philoso- 
phy of any social welfare organization, since 
no agency can afford to be in an insular posi- 
tion. There’is also the area of inter-city 
relationship: Here the Committee recalled 
vividly the question of letters of refererice 
which failed often to regard the other agency 
as a full partner, or the worker as connected 
with family social work as a field no matter 
where it is being developed. Mutual trust 
and understanding are more difficult to de- 
velop across wide distances, but not less to 
be desired. 

The goal of personnel practices is the 
achievement of a stimulating working atmos- 
phere where there shall be a nice balance 
between the freedom of the individual so that 
he may produce his own particular contribu- 
tion and those disciplines inherent when a 
group is functioning in an associative way. 
We recognize, as Professor Maclver said in 
Community,’ “ Every end which men seek 
is more easily attained for all when all whom 
it concerns unite to seek it, when all co- 
operate in seeking it.” 


* Macmillan, New York, 1924. 


The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


Vocational Re-education of Indi- 
viduals Now Out of Employment 


N most communities there is at least some 
opportunity for vocational training; in 
many, particularly the larger cities, the op- 
portunities are manifold. In practically no 
community, however, is there any adequate 
arrangement for a case work approach to 
vocational re-education. We have in mind 
not only the scientific testing of a person’s 
capabilities, not only a reconciliation of this 


with his previous vocational history, but the 
case work steps which need to be taken after 
the experimental determination of the kinds 
of things a person seems best able to do and 
wants to do. What are going to be the 
future possibilities in that particular field, 
considering the abilities of our candidate? 
Which opportunity might be better chosen 
after due evaluation of the trends in the in- 
dustrial and economic conditions of the com- 
munity and the country? 

An adequate case work service is some- 
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thing to work toward. In the meantime, 
there are a good many services we can offer 
even with our present limited facilities. It 
is of importance that we do something while 
waiting for the millenium—and perhaps ex- 
pedite the coming of the millenium by our 
activity. Could we, for instance, extend our 
present limited case work service to the 
vocational needs of the group who, because 
of their age and mental and physical whole- 
ness, are most likely to respond to re-educa- 
tion and employment opportunity? What, 
as a beginning, can we offer them—without 
any impossible expansion of our present case 
work set-up? 


Sufficient Vocational History 


In the unemployment records which have 
come to us from both public and private 
agencies during the last year, there is fre- 
quent lack of clearness with reference to 
exactly what the man’s or woman’s job 
really had required of them, or what it had 
really revealed as to their abilities. At the 
most, the worker has secured the record of 
employment or of business (if the client had 
been on his own) and the possibilities of 
reabsorption. Rarely, if ever, is there any 
apparent effort to go one step further and 
discover how the client has actually func- 
tioned in his previous work experience. 

Let us consider one sample situation: 


A client had been a bond seller with an office of 
his own, run at a fairly heavy monthly cost. The 
agency is wondering in what vocational direction 
he ought to turn his attention, because from certain 
attitudes he has lately revealed they suspect that 
his previous success was largely a matter of chance. 
The agency and the worker too are handicapped 
because their picture of the man’s previous busi- 
ness experience is utterly inadequate. They have 
known the man during his months of idleness; 
they have his story of his business; they have veri- 
fied what we might call the statistical data of his 
employment. Have they an obligation also to get 
an objective appraisal of his capacity, of the way 
he actually functioned ? 

Bonds are to be sold again in the future—does 
this particular person have the qualities for the 
changed conditions or did he ever have them? It 
would seem not impossible, through some expert 
source in the bond field, to arrive at appraisal of 
his past experience which would be far more re- 
liable than leaning too heavily on impressions or on 
attitudes revealed in a long idleness. 


Let us consider a far more modest career: 
A client has been employed for thirty years 
in one plant in a non-skilled vocation—that 
is all the record reveals. We need to find 
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out whether he grew at all in ability during 
this time or was given larger responsibilities 
of any kind. Had he been merely a faithful 
worker? Had he shown initiative? We 
really do not know, yet—particularly with a 
man of middle age—this and not the mere 
verification of employment is the vital fact. 

One of the largest and busiest unemploy- 
ment relief agencies has adopted the policy 
that anything is better than a form letter to 
a previous employer. Even a telephone con- 
versation is better if a visit is impossible, 
and the urgency of a contact with at least 
one employer who knows something definite 
about the client’s work is considered by some 
to be about as pressing as any other visit— 
even as that to the home itself. 

The mere naming of a man’s occupation 
gives us little. We understand in a general 
way what is involved in being a plumber or 
a chauffeur or a bookkeeper, but we need 
more than the name of the job to understand 
past or future capacity. When we come to 
many industrial processes, the terms mean 
very little in themselves. In many records 
I find just occupational names, with what 
they involved only indirectly implied by the 
amount of normal wages. 

If our employment history is to serve 
vocational purposes—or case work purposes 
for that matter—we need to find out what 
skills were actually involved in what the 
individual did. Were increasing skills indi- 
cated or did the work involve no possibility 
of the use of increasing skills even if they 
were revealed? We may find that a worker 
has been poorly placed; that he has less or 
greater capacity than the job calls for, and 
even this knowledge, if exact, may prove a 
basis for intelligent help. 

The case worker, whether in an emer- 
gency set-up or in a private agency, will of 
course supplement her own inquiry by such 
vocational guidance services as the com- 
munity affords, but no more than the voca- 
tional agency will she rely entirely on formal 
tests. Even where vocational guidance 
services are available (and especially where 
they are not) it will be necessary to explore 
the individual’s employability by the trial 
and error method. The worker may follow 
the lead of the client’s revealed interest and 
ability, pick some task related to these, fol- 
low his progress, and evaluate the desira- 
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bility of his continuing with or without the 
help of the vocational guidance expert. In- 
formation as to local opportunities for work 
may require expert advice from some per- 
son in the field in which training is being 
given. 

The professions present a different range 
of problems though we may be confronted 
with real misfits here also, and more fre- 
quently an over supply of qualified persons. 


The Physically Handicapped 


The problem of the physically handi- 
capped unemployed presents at first sight a 
more difficult problem than those we refer 
to as the employable unemployed. Actually, 
I have found several instances where atten- 
tion to vocational training for the handi- 
capped has resulted in re-employment. 


When Mr. and Mrs. D first came to the atten- 
tion of the family agency, they were a disgruntled, 
unhappy family. ‘There was ample reason for their 
unhappiness: Mr. D was only 29, he had always 
been self-supporting, and he and his young wife 
had high ambitions for themselves and their little 
daughter. His work before the depression had 
been in connection with filling stations. After 
some months of unemployment which was due to 
no fault of his own, he had again secured a job at 
a filling station, and had worked just two days 
when an accident while on the job made it neces- 
sary for his right arm to be amputated just above 
the elbow. The compensation had gone to buy a 
filling station which he had lost because of poor 
business—again, no fault of his own. Mr. D’s 
mother had come to the young couple’s rescue and 
had sent them $4 a week until two weeks ago when 
she had lost her job. 

Mr. D was most demanding in his request for 
help. He felt the community was responsible for 
his condition and the community should pay for it. 
The community was even responsible for the loss 
of his arm and he felt entitled to special considera- 
tion because of his handicap. 

From her initial contact the worker realized that 
her primary task was to help Mr. D feel that his 
chances for fulfilling some of his ambitions for 
himself and his family had not all ended with the 
amputation of his arm. She must re-awaken that 
initiative which the shock of the accident had 
deadened; she must help him see the capacities 
which had not been injured by the loss of the 
arm; she must help him face the community not 
as a dependent cripple but as a_ self-supporting 
citizen. 

The worker appealed to Mr. D’s pride. She 
spoke of other handicapped persons who were 
doing valuable and interesting jobs. In many 
instances their handicaps were greater than his, 
their intelligence less, or at most on an equality 
with his. She assumed that he would continue to 
take the leadership in planning for his family, in 
deciding on the new house they would move to, in 
making arrangements with landlord and mover, 
and in the minor day-to-day arrangements as well. 
She encouraged him to attempt things that were 
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difficult for a one-armed man to do, frequently with 
ludicrous results at which, in spite of his sensitive- 
ness, Mr. D could not but laugh. She dealt some- 
what severely with his manifest tendency to exact 
special consideration because of his handicap, 
When he came to the office for an appointment he 
would insist on being seen out of turn but, quite 
objectively, the worker was equally insistent that 
he wait. On one such occasion he became very 
angry when he was finally admitted to the worker's 
office and left in a rage, saying there was nothing 
left for him but to jump in the river. 

The next morning the worker called at the house 
to see Mr. D. She was not worried about his 
threat but she felt the time had come to give Mr. D 
some more direct help in facing his situation. 
Mr. D opened the interview by apologizing for the 
way he had acted, laying a good deal of emphasis 
on his discontent and unhappiness. The worker 
seized what seemed like a good chance to discuss 
some occupation that would at least take up his 
otherwise idle hours. She suggested gently that 
such an occupation would not be merely a time- 
filler—it might be so planned as to lead to a wage- 
earning position. She tried to be somewhat casual 
in assuming that he realized he would always be 
handicapped and that it might be well to equip 
himself to face that—always with the best prepara- 
tion available. There was a special school in the 
community interested in training people for new 
jobs. Would Mr. D like to talk with the principal 
and see what he had to suggest? 

So it came about that Mr. D made his own con- 
tact with the vocational school and, with the help 
of the principal, decided to prepare himself to be a 
salesman. It was not all smooth sailing. The 
visitor was on call for moral support and encour- 
agement; Mrs. D helped her husband with his 
studies; the school principal gave constant help in 
meeting the concrete situations that arose. Per- 
haps the principal’s greatest help was not entirely 
recognized by Mr. D—he insisted that Mr. D take 
the initiative in hunting his own jobs, and it took 
a good deal of interpretation on the part of the 
case worker to get Mr. D to see that this was both 
fair and just. 

A local sales job was tried first, with enough 
success to make Mr. D feel that he could make his 
way by his own efforts. The next move was on 
his own initiative: he came in to tell the worker 
that he had secured a selling job with a firm ina 
nearby city and could henceforth take care of his 
family without any outside help. 


The worker, in taking the predominant 
persuasive role, was taking it only because, 
immediately the point was won, shall we say, 
the client proceeded on to what was one of 
the most creative experiences of his life. 
Creatively, the planning and execution were 
in the end always done by Mr. and Mrs. D. 
In developing the contact with the voca- 
tional education opportunity we observe 
obvious pressure, but even there the actual 
contact had to be made by Mr. D himself. 
And the theme constant through it all was— 
of course you are going to arouse yourself 
and go onward. 
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What Next? 


We need more material as to ways in 
which case work service is being applied to 
the needs of both the employable and the 
unemployable unemployed. What is prov- 
ing useful in the way of evaluation of pre- 
viously shown capacity? In one family 
agency a special adviser is at work on indi- 
vidual situations referred by the districts 


and in a few months we hope to have some 
of this material. Are other agencies sensing 
new needs and possibilities in this general 
area of vocational re-education and re-em- 
ployment? What material has been found 
to have significance, even in an experimental 
way? We welcome correspondence on this 
and suggestions as to how best we may 
serve. 


Editorial Notes 


The Conference of the A.A. S.W. 


S this world of ours divided into doers 
and discussers? Do the doers just do, 
without spending much time in talking about 
it, and, contrariwise, do the discussers take 
out their urge for activity in making plans 
and talking about it? There is, of course, 
another possibility—the doers may just keep 
themselves in readiness to run out and do 
what the discussers have agreed is desirable. 
Well, we have a feeling that we are going to 
have answers to some of these questions 
which, truth to tell, have bothered us con- 
siderably during the last few years since 
conferences have become fashionable. The 
Conference of the A.A.S.W. held at Wash- 
ington, February 16th and 17th, is going to 
be our test case. 

Offhand it would seem to possess some 
special qualifications for this role. Its mem- 
bers, or at least the majority of them, were 
doers rather than discussers. It was essen- 
tially a professional conference. It wasted 
no time in listening to formal papers or set 
speeches. Its subject matter was of current 
and immediate importance to the members 
of the group. The contributions to the gen- 
eral discussion had developed out of pre- 
vious discussions in local groups, and carried 
the weight of considered participation. Its 
members were for the most part active staff 
members of social agencies in both the public 
and private field, representing varied social 
work activities in communities even more 
varied in size, geographical location, and 
social make-up. The conference was, indeed, 
a cross section of the profession from north, 
south, east, and west. Its main objective 
was not the passing of formal resolutions 
nor to any great extent an exchange of ex- 
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perience—it was called for the express pur- 
pose of formulating a program which would 
give direction to immediate thinking and 
action. 

We would probably all agree that the 
recommendations which summarized the 
thinking of the conference‘ are not startling 
or revolutionary. They represent the cul- 
mination of deliberation and action of a 
much longer period than the four distressing 
years. Social workers were agreed before 
the Washington meeting that there is need 
for security for those in need whether be- 
cause of unemployment or other ills; that 
our so-called poor laws are hopelessly anti- 
quated and that modernization and socializa- 
tion involve not only new statutes but 
qualified personnel to make them effective. 
We have for some time realized the social 
implications of adequate housing, of a living 
wage, of a decent standard of living, of the 
importance of insurance against illness and 
unemployment and the general insecurity of 
our unstable social order. We have strug- 
gled for public employment bureaus, cash 
relief, and an individualized instead of a 
mass approach. The significance of the con- 
ference comes rather from its clarification 
of next steps and from the fact that its ob- 
jectives were accepted as common to the 
whole profession of social work, not to any 
one or another functional group. 

Two emphases seem particularly impor- 
tant to underline. First, throughout the two 
days’ sessions social work leadership—as 
over against social work passivity or social 
work pressure—was stressed again and 
again. There was no attempt to define 

*The March issue of The Compass contains the 


recommendations in full. American Association of 
Social Workers, New York, 20 cents a copy. 
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leadership, but it may be that, like genius, it 
is merely an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. The second point was the need for 
immediate action so as to conserve the mo- 
mentum already gained. What we do today 
and tomorrow may acquire a new direction 
if it takes as its compass the goals and prin- 
ciples embodied in the recommendations. 

The timeliness of the conference is a point 
we must not overlook. On every hand we 
see evidence that it was but the fusing of 
metals already hot. Miss Colcord’s article 
in this issue of THe Famity might have 
been written expressly to suggest ways of 
realizing Mr. Hopkins’ enthusiastic envis- 
agement of the future of adult education. 
Miss Lundberg’s article shows how Florida 
has already under way that modernization 
and socialization of its public welfare which 
the conference agreed on as an objective. 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, to name only 
two of several, are seizing the newly aroused 
interest in social needs to bring about more 
effective state and local organization. 

Was the conference then a success? Some 
lacks seem fairly obvious as we review the 
discussion. There was insufficient differen- 
tiation between those matters with which we 
are concerned as citizens and those on which 


we are qualified to speak as professionals, 
Can we determine not only the desirability 
of a decent standard of living but what such 
a standard comprises? Has our profes- 
sional experience given us not only a reali- 
zation of the need for an adequate social pro- 
gram but a greater insight than the non-pro- 
fessional into the details of such a program 
and the steps by which it may be attained? 
There was too little recognition of inade- 
quacies in our expertness. On the other 
hand, the conference had values in and of 
itself in the sense of professional unity and 
professional strength that it gave to its 
members. It gave to many a feeling that it 
was decidedly worth while to tackle the 
arduous road that lies between what we have 
and what we want. But the test is still be- 
fore us. We achieved a conference like 
nothing we have ever had before. It might 
easily become an end in itself, or merely a 
precursor to another and a better conference 
on similar lines. The two days’ discussion 
showed how much there is to be done: the 
final test lies in the use to which it is put by 
members of the group. We have not merely 
to discuss the desirability of a new order, we 
have to create it. 


Book Reviews 


MALL-Town Srurr: Albert Blumenthal. 
University of Chicago Press, 1932, 416 pp. 
$4.00. 


Here is a vivid picture of one small town, the 
total life of the total community, where the author 
lived and where, with the help of his neighbors and 
the searchlight of his own knowledge of methods 
of social research, he sought to understand the 
origin and function of the main characteristics of 
small-town life. The result is an interpretation, 
authentic and vivid, which the author thinks of as 
“typical, in varying degrees, of every small Ameri- 
can community.” 

There is probably nothing more dissimilar than 
small towns, yet certain characteristics common to 
them all are brought out here in clear perspective: 
the intimate and close acquaintance of everybody 
with everybody else, resulting in the inevitable 
control of the individual under the continuing and 
close scrutiny of the community’s eye, the personal 
basis predominating in all relationships—“ these are 
essentially what are referred to by the phrase 
small-town stuff.” 


It is in Part II, Agencies of Social Control, and 
Part IV, Social Changes, that the author holds 
before every reader the image of the composite 
small town, quite as accurately as though a mirror 
reflected all his experiences with all small towns 
rolled into one; the intimate association of the 
people, intermingling of persons of different cul- 


tural backgrounds and tastes, resulting in a level- - 


ing process and a more uniform group; at the 
same time continuing different social levels, very 
real and sometimes quite rigid, with no thought of 
losing caste; the appearance of intimacy and in- 
formality, the desire to be called by first names, 
the universal practice of speaking to everybody. 
He who would know small-town folk must first 
understand them as persons. 

This very intimacy reacts on certain people in 
an urge to escape, to move away. Physical isola- 
tion of the small-town community is being broken 
down, but isolation on a personal basis continues 
with its crushing rejection of those who violate 
the community standard of conduct or point of 
view. 
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The chapter on “gossip” is delectable. The 
author seeks to understand its origin and function, 
the part it plays in forming public opinion, how it 
destroys privacy and creates fear. He compares 
it with the “scandal” of the city papers and the 
kind of gossiping city folk carry on among inti- 
mate associates. “ Public opinion may become so 
fixed that there is a community-wide tendency for 
the people to become emotional if they are asked 
to consider the merit of the minority side.” 

The rapidly changing drama of the small town 
is vividly portrayed. “A community is a fluid, 
on-going affair.” The small-town person has the 
stimulating experience of having a vital part in 
all the issues of the community, the community 
which now reaches to the far corners of the earth. 
“(Changes in the small town are following in the 
wake of further and further participation of the 
people in the activities of the larger world.” 


Sara ALICE BRown 
Mississippi-Rocky Mountain Regional Secretary 


TATISTICAL Procepure or Pustic Empioy- 
MENT Orrices: Annabel M. Stewart and 
Bryce M. Stewart. Russell Sage Foundation, 

New York, 1933, 327 pp., $2.50. 


The signing by President Roosevelt on June 6, 
1933, of the Wagner-Peyser bill, authorizing the 
establishment of a Federal Employment Service 
in co-operation with the states, means that there 
will be an immediate and practical opportunity for 
studying and applying the material and plans pre- 
sented by the Stewarts. 

The volume represents the fruition of plans for 
uniform procedure (dating back as far as 1911) 
of various organizations and conferences on labor 
and unemployment. While the title may sound 
statistical and dry, the book contains interesting 
background on the history and present status of 
development of public employment offices in 
Europe, Canada, and the United States, thus afford- 
ing an opportunity for comparison. 

The importance of the subject in relation not 
only to public employment offices but also to social 
planning is pointed out in the Foreword: 

It is not too much to say that the efficiency of 
the administration of an agency for employment 
can be measured by the effectiveness of its system 
of records. Besides facilitating placements, 
these facts have a broader significance as a measure 
of the ratio of demand to supply in the so-called 
“labor market.” The statistics resulting 
from an efficient employment service constitute an 
important part of the series of facts needed to 
measure changes in employment. 

An illuminating analysis is made of the statisti- 
cal procedure followed in various offices, methods 
of work and terminology, statistics derived from 
the various transactions, classification of data and 
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reports. Recommendations are made for uniform 
terminology. A plan is presented for statistical 
procedure of public employment offices in the 
United States, as drawn up for the Committee on 
Governmental Labor Statistics of the American 
Statistical Association, under whose guidance the 
study was made. 

While the book is of special interest to those 
directly connected with the work of public employ- 
ment offices, it has much helpful and stimulating 
material to any who are concerned with the prob- 
lem of “connecting work and worker.” There has 
been so little material available on this subject that 
those actively interested in the administration and 
procedure of public employment offices will wel- 
come this contribution as a companion volume to 
Public Employment Offices by Shelby Harrison 
and Associates. 

Louise C. ODENCRANTZ 
Director, Employment Center for the 
Handicapped 


HANDBOOK on REcorpDs AND STATISTICS 
IN THE FieLp oF Pusiic-HEALTH NURSING, 
Prepared by a Joint Committee of the 

National Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing and the Advisory Committee on Social Sta- 
tistics in Child Welfare and Related Fields of 
the United States Children’s Bureau. June, 
1932, Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
30 pp., 5 cents. 


HANDBOOK own SratistTicaL REPORTING IN 
THE FreLp oF MEpICcAL SoctAL SERVICE, Pre- 
pared by a Joint Committee of the American 

Association of Hospital Social Workers and the 
Advisory Committee on Social Statistics in 
Child Welfare and Related Fields of the United 
States Children’s Bureau. June, 1933, Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., 39 pp., 5 cents. 


These handbooks help to standardize statistical 
procedures for all agencies in their respective 
fields and are of special assistance to those who 
turn in statistical reports regularly to the United 
States Children’s Bureau. Comparison of the 
units of measurement used with those current in 
family social work are interesting. 

The first manual, dealing with public health nurs- 
ing, divides public nursing according to the nature 
of problems presented as follows: (1) Health- 
supervision service; (2) Maternity service; (3) 
Morbidity service. They may also be classified by 
the special groups served, such as school nursing 
or industrial nursing. Health-supervision service 
may be further divided into infant, pre-school, 
school and adult. 

Two units of count are recognized in nursing 
statistics—cases and visits. A case refers to the 
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individual under care and not to the family; there 
may be more than one case in the same family at 
the same time. New cases are defined as those 
coming under care for the first time in the current 
year in a specified service. Individuals who pass 
from one age group to another in health-super- 
vision service, those coming under care during the 
current year in relation to a new pregnancy, and 
those coming from either of the other classifica- 
tions into the morbidity group, or coming back 
with a new diagnosis, are all classed as new cases. 

“A visit,” to quote the definition, “is a con- 
tact made in a professional capacity by a qualified 
member of the staff of an agency to or in behalf 
of a case or to individuals or agencies for some 
special activity. Casual inquiry as to the 
health of an individual under care should not be 
interpreted as a service and should not be entered 
as a visit made.” Visits of patients to the office 
are counted as visits if the nurse’s service cor- 
responds to what she would do in the home under 
the same circumstances. Visits to clinics or health 
conferences are counted separately. 

The handbook on medical social service takes its 
cue from a statement prepared by the Committee 
on Functions of the American Association of Hos- 
pital Social Workers, which states that hospital 
social work is especially concerned with those 
“social conditions which bear directly on the 
health of the patient, either by inducing suscepti- 
bility to ill health or helping or hindering the 
securing and completing of medical care.” The 
responsibility for social distress caused to others 
by the illness of patients is largely the responsi- 
bility of the community outside the hospital 
although the social service department may have a 
role in working out .2e problem. 

As in the nursing service, the unit of count is 
the individual patient. A distinction is made be- 
tween social examination and social treatment. 


A medical social examination is a study of the 
personality and environment of the patient in order 
to discover the social and psychological factors in- 
fluencing the physical or mental health of the 
patient and the social distress created by the illness 
of the patient or social problems coexistent with 
the health condition, and to reveal both the causes 
of the problems and the elements on which treat- 
ment may be built. It is differentiated from the 
interview or inquiry, which is primarily for the 
purpose of ascertaining the economic and medical 
eligibility of patients for clinic or hospital 
admission. 


Such an examination may or may not be fol- 
lowed by social treatment which is defined as “an 
attempt to carry into effect a plan whose purpose 
is the adjustment of the social problems of the 
patients as revealed by the medical and social 
examinations.” 

One problem that the committee working on 





these statistics had to work out concerned those 
cases which were handled by a hospital and some 
other agency. This is called co-operative service. 
Because_of its direct relationship to the family field 
the definition is quoted in full. 


Co-operative service is rendered when the 
workers from a case work agency assume respon- 
sibility for supplying the social history, for arrang- 
ing to have the patient come to the clinic for 
examinations and treatment, and for attending con- 
ferences when indicated; and when the medical 
social workers assume responsibility for interpret- 
ing the social information to the doctor, interpret- 
ing the medical condition and recommendations to 
the patient and the other agency, assisting the lat- 
ter in carrying out the treatment measures, and 
reporting to the agency any changes in the physical 
condition of the patient. 


Another group, classed as patients receiving 
other recorded social service, includes those given 
interpretative service, administrative service, and 
discharge service. 

For those of us who have labored with the 
group of cases in family social work previously 
known as minor care cases and now as incidental 
service cases, it is interesting to read that the 
description and classification of these “ other serv- 
ices” proved to be a difficult task, and the com- 
mittee does not assert that its conclusions are final 
but recommends the use of the suggested classifi- 
cations until a more satisfactory means of measur- 
ing these services can be devised. 

A special section of the handbook concerns ad- 
missions to the hospital or clinic where such admis- 
sions are handled as a regular part of the social 
service department. 

A section on relief specifies that it shall include 
not only special medical relief such as orthopedic 
appliances or special dietary allowances, but also 
material relief such as cash grants, loans, taxi 
fares, and aid in kind to patients, when such relief 
is given from funds controlled by the medical 
social service department. Supplies provided out 
of the hospital stock are not included. 


MANFReED LILLIEFORS, JR. 
Dept. of Studies and Information 


NSECURITY: Abraham Epstein. Harrison 
Smith and Robert Haas, New York, 1933, 665 


pp., $4.00. 


The very nature of our modern economy has 
made unemployment a constant specter of life 
today. Now, insecurity is no longer the sole pos- 
session of the hand worker but is ever-present 
with most of us. So compelling is this problem 
that it has become the primary issue of our times. 
This fact gives Mr. Epstein’s book unusual time- 
liness and importance. 

The author paints a broad canvas in strokes as 
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vigorous and startling as a mural by Diego Rivera. 
Comprising nearly seven hundred pages, the vol- 
ume is divided into seven parts, including Social 
Insurance, Old Age and Invalidity Insurance, 
Workmen’s Compensation, and Subsidies for 
Mothers and Children. In its meticulous documen- 
tation, in its scientific spirit, in its breadth and 
originality of treatment, the book is a worthy suc- 
cessor to its classic fore-runner, Social Insurance, 
by Rubinow, published in 1916. 

Mr. Epstein is a frank and convincing advocate 
of compulsory unemployment reserves. He drives 
home with hammer strokes, the failure of volun- 
tary systems. He favors contributions by workers 
because, among other reasons, such contributions 
permit the workers to participate in the adminis- 
tration of the fund. 

His chapter on unemployment contains a telling 
statement of the social consequences of the depres- 
sion—overwhelming refutation of the attitude 
taken by certain bigwigs in high places. 

His chapter on The Paucity of Philanthropy and 
Relief is in the vein of his American Mercury and 
Current History articles. Buttressed by quota- 
tions from such social workers as William llodson, 
larry L. Hopkins and Walter West, he submits 
the thesis that private charity has completely col- 
lapsed during the depression, that the well-to-do 
give niggardly to charity, and that public relief, in 
attempting to carry the relief load, has relieved 
industry from its responsibility for the catastrophe. 

The concluding chapter, The Challenge to 
America, is a passionate and devastating diatribe 
against our social and industrial order and its 
leaders. Here, in ringing phrases, Mr. Epstein 
reiterates the outstanding issue, as he sees it, con- 
fronting the whole social structure: security for 
the mass of workers. Meeting this issue, he be- 








lieves, cannot be postponed. 

The author’s style is simple, supple, pithy, and 
vigorous. He uses irony, contrast, invective, ex- 
hortation, and sly humor with consummate skill. 
He has the faculty of admitting the statement of 
an opponent and then of using it to prove his own 
case. He can take handfuls of statistics and make 
them glitter like rare stones. Altogether the book 
is as valuable for its social philosophy as for its 
carefully marshalled facts. It deserves a place in 
the five-foot shelf of the social worker. 

Pau. L. BENJAMIN 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies 


HE Soctat Cost or INpusTRIAL INSURANCE: 
Maurice Taylor, Ph.D. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1933, 421 pp., $3.25. 


Industrial insurance is becoming increasingly 
recognized by social workers as an important fac- 
tor in the family economy of their clients. Dr. 
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Maurice Taylor, Director of the Jewish Family 
Welfare Association of Boston, has published a 
thoroughgoing and careful study, presenting a 
fully documented and authentic portrayal of the 
extent, methods, nature, and defects of the com- 
mercial systems of industrial insurance. Compre- 
hensive in scope and presenting a detailed factual 
analysis of industrial insurance, the volume is not 
too technical for social workers and may well serve 
them as a text-book on this subject. It would be 
exceedingly profitable to family welfare agencies 
if at least one member of the staff undertook to 
equip himself thoroughly with the knowledge of 
the subject which Dr. Taylor’s study now makes 
available. 

The social cost of industrial insurance is impor- 
tant to social workers for the reasons that a large 
proportion (estimated as between one-half and 
two-thirds) of all dependent families carry this 
form of protection, that a relatively high per- 
centage of relief allowances are being used by de- 
pendent families to continue their policies in force, 
and that for a large proportion of the American 
industrial population this form of insurance is the 
sole method of providing for death benefits and 
burial expenditures. 

A number of striking conclusions and inferences 
stand out in the analysis of industrial insurance. 
Between fifty and sixty million persons in the 
United States, largely of the wage earning group, 
expend approximately $750,000,000 a year for this 
type of economic provision. The competitive nature 
of the insurance business is clearly indicated. 
With its high pressure methods, industrial insur- 
ance differs little from other types of businesses 
conducted for profit irrespective of the fact that a 
number of insurance companies are organizing on 
a mutual basis. Like other businesses, consider- 
able question may be raised as to the social value 
of the service rendered compared with the amount 
of money expended. Due probably to the fear of 
insecurity and the terrors of a pauper burial which 
afflict the poor, the business of industrial insurance 
has advanced tremendously. The impression gained 
from the study is one of unusually high cost and 
relatively little protection afforded by these large 
expenditures for insurance. Apparently, lapses 
and termination of policy are exceedingly frequent 
and, even in the relatively small proportion of 
cases where death benefits are paid, the amounts 
on the average appear to be too meager to afford 
more than burial expenses. Studies indicate that 
the survivors become applicants for relief almost 
immediately after the payment of death benefits. 
Dr. Taylor finds also a vast amount of ignorance 
concerning the value of policies, illustrated by the 
infrequency with which policy holders avail them- 
selves of cash reserves after lapses of policy 
payments. 
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One of the outstanding problems of industrial 
insurance and its relatively high cost is due to the 
method of selling and payment collection. As a 
result, out of the income of wage earners, many 
of them with insufficient means for a minimum 
standard of living, come the wages and salaries of 
65,000 agents, 10,000 insurance supervisors, and an 
undisclosed number of clerks. Dr. Taylor esti- 
mates that the policy holder receives in return 84 
cents for every dollar of insurance expended, in- 
cluding actual payments amounting to 49 cents and 
39 cents held in company reserves. 

The alternative possibilities of group insurance, 
social insurance provided by the state, and re- 
forms in present methods of commercial insurance 
are discussed. Suggestions made by Dr. Taylor 
include concentration upon breadwinners’ insur- 
ance rather than upon children and other members 
of the family (the practice of insuring infants and 
young children, so common in many families of 
wage earners, appears to have doubtful value) and 
greater attention to insurance and the use of insur- 
ance values by social agencies. The material pre- 
sented attests strongly to the conclusion reached 
by Dr. Taylor, as given in the preface: 

The facts disclosed by the investigation lead us 
to the conclusion that while the sacrifice of health 
and home that millions of our poor are-enduring 
for the sake of maintaining these policies is a noble 
gesture—a tribute to the strength of their desire 
to achieve a measure of security—the gross inade- 
quacy of the protection and its exorbitant cost, 
social as well as financial, stamp the effort as prac- 
tically futile. It is highly debatable whether the 
sacrifice is worth what it entails. These people 
need security, but they need much more than is 
afforded them by industrial insurance. At the 
usual wage level, even in the best of times, most 
of them can by no means afford its cost. For them 
the government should act as the insurer. A well- 
rounded scheme of social insurance is their only 
salvation. 

H. L. Lure 
Bureau of Jewish Social Research 


OCIAL Insurance: Edited by C. A. Kulp. 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, 1933, 204 pp., $2.00 

(paper), $2.50 (cloth). 


Social workers who are interested in a report of 
progress in the fields of unemployment insurance, 
old age pensions, and health insurance, will be glad 
to have this volume with its series of articles writ- 
ten by persons recognized as authorities in each 
particular field. Many social workers may have 
come to the conclusion that there are no nega- 
tive arguments on the problem of old age pen- 
sions or unemployment insurance, so it is of special 


interest that this publication recognizes and pre- 
sents both affirmative and negative points of view. 
The section on health insurance is particularly 
valuable. Various points of view are ably pre- 
sented in an article by Pierce Williams entitled, 
“Alternatives to Compulsory Public Health 
Insurance.” 

Few social workers these days will find time to 
read all this material, but they should not fail to 
delve deeply enough into the volume to get at least 
some insight into changing opinions which are 
likely to influence the development of social insur- 
ance in this country. 

Epwin G. EKtunp 
Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau, New York 


O Be or Nor To Be: Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., 
and Bessie Bunzel, M.A. Harrison Smith and 
Robert Haas, New York, 1933, 443 pp., $3.50. 


This volume, although concerned with a subject 
that is not particularly attractive, at least to the 
layman, is so broadly and effectively treated by 
the authors that it is a contribution to our litera- 
ture that anyone who is at all interested in this 
very important subject of suicide cannot afford to 
miss reading. Although the authors are statis- 
ticians, they have wisely refrained from reporting 
their investigations in a long and complicated series 
of statistical tables and evaluations; what statistics 
are given are understandable to the average profes- 
sional person. The treatise is much more far- 
reaching and, therefore, more valuable than it pos- 
sibly could be if it were confined entirely to 
statistics. 

The different attitudes toward suicide held by 
primitive tribes and the incidence of self-destruc- 
tion among the different racial and religious groups 
of the present generation are treated in a way that 
is both interesting and informative. 

The authors’ interpretation of the many and 
varied causative factors in suicide is particularly 
well presented. The psychiatric interpretations 
and explanations are unusually pertinent and valu- 
able, considering the amount of space that could be 
given to this phase of the subject. 


The authors conclude with a practical chapter 
on “How May We Prevent Suicide?” which 
shows considerable psychiatric insight with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the early interests of the 
child and his needs, and those influences—espe- 
cially the parent-child relationships—which have 
so much to do with fashioning the child’s evalua- 
tion of himself and the world about him. Par- 
ticular emphasis is also placed on the important 
role played by the schools and their inescapable 
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responsibility in helping the child obtain the neces- 
sary love and achievement experiences that con- 
tribute toward a building-up of a sense of personal 
and social security. 

The fact that the style is easy and readable and 
the format excellent enhances the value of the 
subject matter for lay and professional reader 
alike. It is one of the most inclusive and accurate 
presentations of the subject that has come to the 
attention of the reviewer. 

Frank J. O’Brien 
Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Education, 
New York 


CONOMIC ProsiemMs or THE FAMiLy: Hazel 
Kyrk. Harper & Bros., New York, 1933, 
500 pp., $3.50. 


This volume, containing 23 chapters and 86 
tables, falls into four divisions: Chapters I-II 
give the economic history of the family and the 
basic factual material concerning the American 
family, thus forming a good introductory back- 
ground for the remainder of the book. Chapters 
III-VI deal with the problems of household pro- 
duction and home-keeping women. Chapters VII- 
XV are devoted to problems incident to the earn- 
ing and spending of the money income—such as 
contributors to the income, gainful employment of 
married women, control of the purse, adequacy of 
the money income, risk of disability, and social 
insurance. Chapters XVI-XXIII are concerned 
with purchasing power of the dollar and the dis- 
bursement of the money income. Some special 
problems are discussed—the changing purchasing 
power of the dollar, special price problems, how 
family incomes are spent, setting the standard of 
living, budgeting, account-keeping and other finan- 
cial policies, buying problems of the consumer, and 
improvement of buying. 

Although this book was written as a text for 
students majoring in home economics, it should be 
of interest to every college student and practically 
every household could well profit by a knowledge 
of its contents. The volume is thorough, packed 
with essential information, well-written, adequately 
indexed, and makes a distinct contribution. The 
reviewer considers it the best book on the subject 
which he has had an opportunity to examine. 

H. G. Duncan 
University of Colorado 


LEVENTH Cuup: Edna Geister. Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1933, 204 pp., $1.50. 


In the Eleventh Child the author sets forth all 
the possible joys that may result from the adoption 
of a dependent child by a family where there are 
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already other children. In this story, for we are 
dealing with fiction, not the report of a child- 
placing agency, the difficulties in the way of estab- 
lishing constructive human relationships are pre- 
sented clearly and effectively—more effectively, it 
seems to the writer, than the positive factors, in 
describing which the author does not always avoid 
sentimentality. 


“Mother Porter” is in many respects aimost 
too good to be true, but the story is saved by its 
healthy qualities and the frequent episodes of nat- 
ural and rollicking fun. Ethel, the child of an 
early and dear. friend who had suffered much from 
the vagaries of an improvident husband, is adopted 
by Father and Mother Porter who already have 
ten children. Life on the farm—a little village in 
itself—is ideal and all the difficulties of tempera- 
ment and early training are successfully ironed out 
and the problems arising from family relationships, 
both original and adopted, completely solved. 
There is even a happy love affair at the end. 


One wonders about Ethel’s stay in a “settle- 
ment” with the “matron,” and also how much 
value the book might have for social workers. It 
may, perhaps, serve a useful purpose as propa- 
ganda if one is interested in stimulating desire 
among adults for the experience of living with 
active growing children. 


ELEANOR Hore JOHNSON 





NEW ALIGNMENTS 


BETWEEN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE AGENCIES 


LINTON B. SWIFT 


A discussion of the place of public and pri- 
vate family agencies in a community pro- 


gram: the problem of subsidies . . . the 
public agency as the agent of a majority, 
and the private of a minority . . . the 


present period of transition and its impli- 
cations for the future for both public and 
private agencies. 


With a detailed application of these prin- 
ciples and problems to the agencies in a 
given situation . . . 
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80 pages S50centsacopy 10 copies $4.00 
FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


130 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Smith College 
School for Social Work 


ANNOUNCES THREE SEMINARS TO BE 
GIVEN IN THE SUMMER OF 1934. 


Each seminar is limited to twenty-five students. 
The School reserves the right of selection among 

the applicants. 
I. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene 
to present day problems in case work with 


families. 
July 9 to 21 
Miss Grace Marcus anp Dr. Evetyn ALPERN 
Open to case workers with professional train- 
ing or two years of experience who are qualified 
for a short intensive course of advanced work, 
II. Seminar in the application of mental hygiene 
to personnel problems of administration and 
supervision in public relief agencies. 
July 23 to August 4 
Dr. FrepertcK ALLEN aNpD Miss ELizaBeTH 
McCorp 
Open to case workers of experience and pro- 
fessional training which would qualify them 
for supervisory positions in public relief work. 
UlI. Seminar in social case work in a changing 


community. 
August 6 to 18 


Miss Firorence Day anp Miss Marcaret Ric# 
Open to case workers with professional train- 
ing or two years of experience who are qualified 
for a short intensive course of advanced work. 
A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. 


NORTHAMPTON MASSACHUSETTS 








The New York School of 
Social Work 


Summer Quarter Term A 
June 20-July 25, 1934 


HE following courses are among 
those to be offered in Term A 


ANALYSIS OF SoctaL CasE METHOD 

Pusiic WELFARE ProBLEMS 

PROBLEMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 

CHILDREN IN SUBSTITUTE PARENTAL CARE 

Soctat LEGISLATION 

Tue NATURE AND VARIETIES OF HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 

CommuNItTY HEALTH PROBLEMS 

ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 

SoctaL WorK AND THE NEw LEISURE 


For the special summer catalogue apply to 
the Registrar. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 











What social workers 
have wanted for years 


an INDEX 


to the 60 volumes of 


National Conference of 
Social Work Proceedings 


is now being prepared and will be 
published by The University of Chi- 
cago Press June 1, 1934. The authors 
of the INDEX are Bertha Freeman 
Hooper and Alice P. Atkinson. 


The INDEX will be a working guide 
to professional literature through 60 
years of changing methodology and 
philosophy—a quick reference for ma- 
terial bearing on administration and 
case work; an invaluable source for 
professional papers and lectures. 


SPECIAL ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE 
To members of the National Conference, 
$2.00 postpaid. 
To non-members, $2.50 postpaid. 


Regular price after publication, $3.00, 
postage extra. 


ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY CASH AND 
RECEIVED PRIOR TO MAY 1, 1934. 


Mail this coupon today 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 

Please enter my subscription for ............ 
ROR of the INDEX to National Con- 
ference of Social Work Proceedings at the 
special advance rate ; 

$2.00 to members (Card No. .............. ). 
$2.50 to non-members. 
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